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for Ladies, Gentlemen, Children and Babes. 
SOFT. WARM. UNSHRINKABLE. DURABLE. 


Made of same yarn as the famous flannel. 











If any difficulty in obtaining write Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Wholesale only), 24, 25,26, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 





to H.M. King George V. YAL W 
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Telephone 5552 Gerrard. 


WHITELEYS | ~~ Howard & Sons 


Ltd. 
INTERIOR WOODWORK. 
aneieat vedienene. 25, 26 & 27, BERNERS STREET, 


EATING AND LIGHTING STRUCTURAL WORK. LONDON, W. 1, 


FURNITURE. 
ANTIQUES. 


WHITELEY Lrp., Queen’s Road, London, W. 2. UPHOLSTERY. 


Telephone: Park One. Telegrams: “ Whiteley, London.” 


Champagnes of Cality SAVORY’S 


PAUL RUINART CIGARETTES 


1906 and 1911 VINTAGES 
Now obtainable oe all High Class Stores and Hotels. CABINETS DE LUXE 
you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies, please write, sending us the SUIT ABLE FOR SEASON ABLE GIFTS 


e of your usual Wine Merchants, and we will arrange for supplies 
being available, 
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Country House Lighting 
Tyres Electric Light Fittings 
SAFEST Winter Equipment : 


“Combination”? Nonskid (steel studs and rubber bars) | 
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to suit all periods. 


TREDEGARS 


5, 7 & 9 BROOK STREET LONDON W 1 


Tredegars, Ltd. Mayfair 1032-1033 






Nulable in 90, 100 and 105 m/m sections, and 3”, 34” 
and 4” American sizes. 


88 9, 810 x 100, £10 0 0. 815 x'105, £10 18 0. 
Ask your garage to procure. 
























WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
Tis sol EVER LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL m=z the 


ISLINGTON, N. 1. Nearly 1,000 PATIENTS 
Middle Classes in treated annually. 


or around London. Funds Very Urgently Needed maine 9 
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There are over 4,000 Deaf and Dumb in London; Royal Dental Hospital 
to them, life is one | LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


i ONG GREAT Sil ENCE (Supported by Voluntary Contributions). 
Patrons - + THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 


‘“ 
Please help those who act as Ears During the past year 11,695 patients were treated, their attendance 


to the Deaf and Speech to the Dumb.” being 31,573. The National Importance of this work 
cannot be overestimated, more especially at the present time when 


All Subscriptions gratefully acknowledged by the health of the workers is so essential to the needs of the Country. 


ROY AL ASSOCIATION IN AID Donations and Suiecrtotionserdionmatiy needed and will be most gratefully 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 59,248 OPERATIONS WERE PERFORMED IN 1919 
419 OXFORD STREET W.1 Bankers : Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 1, Pall Mall East. S.W. 

, ? ° | 


Secretary : W. J. WADHAM 


ARMENIA’S WIDOWS & ORPHANS IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


There are thousands of Women and Children 
destitute and hungry in the war-stricken land 
of Armenia, Humanity cries aloud for 
them. Relief measures are most urgent, 














Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H!IS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.Q. 
Honorary Treasurer—SIR GEORGE MAKINS, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


Funds are urgently required to carry on 
WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO-DAY bs 

researches into the cause, treatment and 
TOWARDS OUR RELIEF FUNDS prevention of nein. - 


F RR , E N D o O F A ry Mi E N | A Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


cl 1 Postal Ord bis to Fitends ofa Gg ert Ae Examination Hall, Queen Square, London, W.C., or may be paid to the 
1eques and Postal Orders, payable to Friends of Armenia, cross ondon ie 2 - ; 
County Westminster & Parr’s Bank, and addressed to Hon Treasurer, London County and Westininster Bank, Marylebone Branch, 1, Stratford 
E. Wright Brooks, Esq. Treasury Notes Regd. Please mention “‘Country Life."’ Place, London, W.; Alc Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 























IN DESPERATE NEED OF HELP on 


wee Gt Northern Central Hospital, 2::"=. 


annually. 
HOLLOWAY, N. 7, (“iors London. Gupeer @. Panran, Seeretary. 


OVERHAUL YOUR HOME 


BRING IT UP TO DATE. MAKE IT MORE COMFORTABLE. 
MORE CONVENIENT. EASIER AND CHEAPER TO RUN. 


our HOMES 


and GARDENS 


IS THE MAGAZINE YOU WANT. 











In the December number you will find the following helpful articles : 


Winter Decorations 

Christmas Goodies 

Home-making from Two Points of View 
The Best Cup of Coffee 

Seemliness with Heating Comfort 

The Black Sheep of the Bedroom 
Catching the Dirt at the Front Door 
Keep Out the Damp 

The Little Things that Matter 


Our HOMES and GARDENS 


The Magazine that tells you how to secure COMFORT,CONVENIENCE anp ECONOMY in the Home. 
On SALE EVERYWHERE. 1/- Monthly, by post 3d. extra. 
An illustrated prospectus of this increasingly popular and beautifully illustrated Magazine will be sent post free on application to 
The Manager, OUR HOMES AND GARDENS, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2: 
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TAXABLE CAPACITY 





made in the work of co- 


BEGINNING was 

ordinating the national spending jwith — the 

national income in the discussion which took 
! place on December gth. ‘The debate was remark- 
ably free from party bias and acrimony. It was, for the 


most part, anxious discussion by those interested in the 
means whereby British production can be maintained 
and increased. Almost the only speaker who showed 
signs of irritation was Mr. Austen Chamberlain. He 
seems to have been rubbed the wrong way by some of the 
more clamorous newspapers. It was evident from his 
speech that he does not quite understand the point of view 
of those who are dissatisfied with the present state of the 
finances. Not once in the course of his oration did he 
make any attempt to show where the taxable capacity of 
the State or of the individual ends. He was all the time 
intent on dealing with the wants and the needs of the nation 
without at all reckoning its resources. He interposed 
later in the debate with the rebuke to Mr. Clynes, ‘“‘ My 
right honourable friend will really not help them by taking 
away their capital.” But the strongest objection urged 


against the income tax at the present moment is that it 
does indirectly 
done directly. 


what Mr. Chamberlain condemns when 
If a taxpayer, after ordering his expenditure 
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with all the frugality and prudence he can command, 
finds at the end of the year that he has had to draw wu: on 
his capital to meet the ‘démands of the tax-collector, t .en 
we cannot see’ how the Chancellor of the Exchequer an 


possibly deny that this\is a tax on capital. The eff cts 
are exactly the same as would be produced by an ac: ial 
levy. The main reason why the idea of a levy on cay tal 
was rejected lay in the fact that in order to raise the mo ey 
the capitalist—profiteer or not. makes~ no. differenc.— 
would have to draw his capital out of industry. No one 
in these days hoards money in the sense of putting it a: ay 
where ‘‘ the moth and rust doth corrupt, and thieves break 
through and steal.’’ Instead of that he invests it, tha’ is 
to say, he lends it to a commercial company in order hat 
it may earn for hima rate of interest. If a great number 
of men who do this were called upon to withdraw a con- 
siderable proportion of their money from the ventures 
in which they were invested the consequence would be a 
hard blow to business. We need not elaborate this, because 
it was all worked out when Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
entertained some idea of a capital levy. The difference 
between what he actually did and what he contemplated 
was that a capital levy would have been obtained from men 
of wealth, whereas the indirect capital levy, represented 
by income tax, affects chiefly the salaried classes. 

Now, there was not a word in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech as it was reported to show that he had gone seriously 
into this indictment of his financial policy. His petulant 
remarks about newspaper critics will not and cannot be 
applied to such criticism. It has no more to do with party 
politics than it has with the atmosphere of the moon. It 
is the bitter cry of those upon whom has been placed a 
burden greater than they can bear. We notice that Mr. 
Clynes still favours the idea of a levy on capital and is 
furious at the idea of any decrease in the amount paid 
for education. In that he was not as ingenuous as he is 
generally. Free education is enjoyed by the labouring 
classes to-day, but it was granted at a time when they were 
not earning anything like such good wages as they are now. 
Let us put the case before Mr. Clynes in very simple form. 
He knows that the wages earned in many branches of 
industry by the manual worker equal, and even surpass, 
what is earned by clerks and others who may be generally 
described as those who wear black clothes. Suppose that 
the worker is not able to defeat the claims made upon him 
for income tax, he and the gentleman in black pay the same 
amount. Say that each is earning three or four or five 
hundred pounds a year, as the case may be, he is in a superior 
position to the other because, in the first place, he has not 
to keep up a position, and in the second, his children are 
schooled for nothing, whereas the other will not conceive 
that he is doing his duty to his young people unless he 
gives them a chance of going to the best school am ong 
those that cater for his class. Most probably he live: in 
a house superior to that of the labourer, and in that \vav 
has to pay a large share of the rates and taxes out of w’ ich 
education is supported. ‘There is no justice and no fair ess 
in this. Politicians will make a fatal mistake if they ig: ore 
the position that is being created. The salaried cl: ses 
have as good a right to vindicate their claims to ju: ice 
as the labouring man. Many talk about doing so, nd 
if their impoverishment still goes on as it has gon: on 
since the conclusion of the war, they are as certain as can 
be to revolt. Certainly a Chancellor of the Exche. uer 
ought to have looked into the grounds of their comp «int 
and dealt with them in his speech. Fancy a househ: der 
beginning to estimate his spendings before clearly ascer \in- 
ing what he had to spend ! 





Our Frontispiece 


NEW portrait of the Princess Bibesco forms the fi 1tis- 
f piece of this week’s issue of Country Lire. She 5 the 
wife of Prince Bibesco, whose brother, Prince Antoine, married 


Miss Elizabeth Asquith in 1919. 

*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CountRY Lar, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the resulis of the various sales. 
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R. A. C. DRIVER’S paper on the Dispersal of 
Landed Estates, read at the Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute on Friday, December 
roth, deserves to be very widely read. Indeed, 
it should be reprinted and distributed. It is 
a clear and unheated examination of the landlord’s 
position at the present moment. Among the causes of 
the sale of country estates he enumerates increasing taxation 
in connection with death duties, which, in many cases, has 
forced owners to realise their estates in order to meet the 
demands of the tax collector ; then the taxation for Imperial 
purposes has increased during the last few years from one 
suilling in the pound to six shillings, and in the case of 
super-tax the total amount has been as much as twelve 
shillings in the pound. The parochial rates and taxes 
have been swelling in the same proportion : the legislature 
has been called in to check the increase of tithe which in 
the early years of the war rose from seventy pounds 
fur every hundred pounds of commuted value to a hundred 
and nine pounds, though, of course, the title owners may 
retort that whereas it was expected in 18go that the tithe 
would remain at par it went down to fifty or sixty pounds 
during the depression. Another item is that the cost of 
construction has advanced by about 350 per cent., and the 
annual premiums necessary to cover against this risk have 
advanced pari passu. ‘The upkeep of an estate and grounds 
has also swollen into a very considerable burden, with the 
net result that the large country house has become a drug 
in the market. Mr. Driver mentions the case of one in 
Yorkshire that was well built and contained a hundred 
rooms, which was sold for five thousand pounds. It is 
no wonder that the landowner has felt himself compelled 
to sell either in the open market or by private treaty. We 
have always held that the landowner has been the most 
hardly treated of all the people directly interested in land, 
and Mr. Driver gives the most convincing support of this 
contention. 


[ N the Morning Post of December 11th there is printed 

the budget of a middle-class householder whose income 
before the war was £730 and in 1920 is £930. In 1914 
this member of the community could pay his rent, rates, 
taxes, food, clothes, and so on, and have at the end of the 
year {158 saved. But in 1920 his outgoings and incomings 
exactly balance one another. He has had to pay more 
for his rent, rates, taxes, food, clothes, coal and gas and, 
in fact, all other items, except his holidays and subscriptions. 
With the larger income he spent £25 on his holidays, whereas 
he spent only £20 with the smaller. The family, it should 
be noted, consists of three—husband, wife and child— 
and one servant is employed. The child, apparently, is 
not at school because there is no education payment entered. 
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Among the items that have grown much dearer food stands 
first, having risen from {150 to £250. Subscriptions have 
been brought down from £35 to £30, but everything else 
has: gone up. The budget looks what it pretends to be, 
a document taken from life. It shows that a man, living 
most economically, paying nothing for theatres, dances 
or entertainment of any kind, except for his golf and tennis, 
cannot do more than make both ends meet, so that if this 
were going on for any great length he would become old 
and past work and have no resources. ‘This is the sort of 
case that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should carefully 
consider when drawing up his financial schemes. 


WHEN the ex-Kaiser, in the height of his pride and 

folly, dropped his pilot overboard, in the words of 
Tenniel’s famous cartoon, there was more than fatalism 
in the general belief that he had taken a step for which, 
in the end, he must suffer. Bismarck was the real maker 
of the empire over which he reigned. In the extracts 
from his hitherto suppressed third and last volume, pub- 
lished in the Neues Ziiricher Zeitung, the story is told of 
the fight between the old Chancellor and the young Kaiser 
for power. ‘The latter was supported by those flattering 
Ministers who ever hover round a Crown, and Bismarck’s 
reply to one of them who said ‘‘ What the Kaiser desires 
must happen ”’ was he was “ glad to find that the power 
of the King of Prussia which he had found tottering in 1862 
had now become so solid.” ‘There are thirty years’ history 
in that sentence. According tothe Neues Ziiricher Zeitung, 
Bismarck summed up the young Emperor in a fashion as 
incisive as it was truthful. Wilhelm had inherited nothing 
from any of his ancestors except his grandfather, and the 
weaknesses of that grandfather are set forth in a true 
Bismarckian manner. ‘The story, if it had been laid in 
ancient Greece, would have formed a suitable theme for 
one of her tragic poets. 


EVENTIDE. 


In the valley where the breeze 
Gently sways the giant trees, 
Where the throstle trills his song 
Blithesome as the day is long, 
Where the fern and bracken dwell, 
And the shy-faced pimpernel, 
Walks a lover and his maid 
In the cool of even shade 
Flows the glad brook, softly cooing— 
All the world waits on a wooing. 
Henry WKENDALE. 
rN 
AS was to be expected in this country, the announcement 
“sent out by the Board of Education regarding the 
suspension of thefEducation Act provisions has stimulated a 
defence of the expenditure on schooling. ‘The Bishop of Peter- 
borough urges that whatever expenditure is cut down, that 
on education should not be reduced. ‘This is going directly 
against the doctrine enunciated by the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Neither of them 
will be accused of lukewarmness to the cause of education. 
They have in the past given it their fullest support, but 
Mr. Fisher’s Education Act, when put into force, will 
cost a very great deal of money, more than the overburdened 
tax and rate payer can afford. ‘Therefore the Prime 
Minister argues we should postpone this expensive step 
forward in education until we can afford it. ‘The Bishop 
of Peterborough does not seem to realise that the choice 
lies between putting off educational reform till better 
times come and bankruptcy. If the State continues to 
demand from the citizen the amount which it now claims, 
stagnancy must be the direct result and national bankruptcy 
the final one. There is not a single step that can be taken 
in the way of greater economy that will not be met by protests 
of the same kind as that of the Bishop of Peterborough. 


would be interesting to obtain closer details of the 

scheme of barter which was outlined by Sir Charles 
Sykes at Huddersfield last Saturday. Sir Charles, among 
others, has been investigating the methods of extricating 
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the world from its present deadlock in trade. The situation 
is indeed remarkable. ‘Take one or two examples. The 
world is greatly needing boots and shoes. The manu- 
facturers at Northampton and elsewhere in England are 
equipped to meet this demand in the most thorough and 
satisfactory manner. One would think, therefore, that 
the boot factories should be humming with business ; 
but it is not so. Men engaged in the trade are thrown out 
of work. It is the same with textiles. They, too, are 
needed in every quarter of the globe, and we have the 
machinery, the skill and the labour for manufacturing 
them. But there is nothing doing. Ostensibly the diffi- 
culty is ascribed to the financial conditions. Before the 
war in Germany the ordinary rate of exchange was twenty 
marks to the pound : on Friday it was quoted at two hundred 
and sixty to two hundred and seventy marks to the pound. 
‘That is an extreme case showing how business is rendered 
practically impossible by the rate of exchange. We have 
to bear in mind that the exchange is not in itself a cause 
of the trouble ; it is only the symbol or register of it. 
As Sir Charles says, to attempt to deal directly with 
the exchange would be like fastening the weathercock in 
order to change the direction of the wind or treating the 
symptoms of a disease instead of the disease itself. 


O bring the matter to a simple point, Germany was one 
of our greatest customers before the war, and we were 
a great customer of Germany; that is to say, Germany 
produces many goods we require and we produce many 
goods that Germany requires. As the ordinary channels 
of exchange are, for the time being, blocked, the proposal 
of Sir Charles Sykes is that we should return to the simplest 
of all ways of doing business, that is, barter. As soon as 
men learned to make things, one family, or one tribe, or one 
nation, owing to favourable situation or some other cause, 
became expert at producing a certain type of goods and 
produced far more than were needed for their own con- 
sumption. But there were other goods that they did not 
produce, and the simple operation came to be something 
like this: A had a hammer more than he wanted and B 
more loaves than he wanted, so it was quite easy for them 
to exchange the hammer for a stipulated number of loaves. 
Money came as a later invention. ‘The coin was, in reality, 
a symbol of value, not necessarily valuable in itself. A 
pebble could serve the purpose as we'l as a piece of gold, 
though, of course, its use might lead to fraud, as gold is 
scarce and pebbles are many. We quite agree with Sir 
Charles Sykes that it should be possible to meet the present 
emergency by returning to the primitive method of doing 
business. But there are many obstacles of a_ practical 
kind, and it would greatly help if he and his friends would 
set to work and draw up a scheme by which international 
barter could be carried out with reference to the difference 
in the exchange. Success in this effort would immediately 
stimulate production in all countries. 


A NOTABLE character has passed away in Mrs. C.S. 
** Cronwright Schreiner, or Olive Schreiner, the name 
by which she was more popularly known. When she was 
only a girl of twenty years of age she brought over to 
England the manuscript of a book which was to establish 
her fame as one of the great writers of the world. “ The 
Story of an African Farm” at once secured popular favour, 
and much was expected of the author. As far as literature 
went, however, her succeeding books were disappointing, 
but among women Olive Schreiner’s name became a talis- 
What she intended as her chef d’ouvre was a book 
called ‘“* Woman and Labour,” to which she had devoted 
some of the best vears of her life. It was completed in 
1899, when the South African War broke out. When the 
war was over and she went back to Johannesburg, where 
she had been living, it was found that the manuscript, 
with some of her other papers, had been destroyed. She 
was only able to publish a fragment of it afterwards. But 
Mrs. Schreiner remained a conspicuous: figure alike in 
South Africa and in that little band of women who were 
bent on improving the status of their sex. 
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“THE favourites are proverbially apt to lose in any contes 

between Oxford and Cambridge, and last week’s two 
football matches were no exception to the rule. In th 
Rugby match Cambridge was generally thought the stronge - 
side, and when Waldock, the pivot on whom the Oxfor. 
backs were supposed to revolve, had to stand down, a 
ordinarily good chance seemed to be turning to a certainty. 
However, Neser, who was pulled out of the Oxford scrum 
mage to take Waldock’s place, played his strange part as if t 
the manner born, and Oxford won and thoroughly deserve. 
to by making the most of their chances. It was not a grea: 
match, perhaps, but a wonderfully exciting one. ‘Tries 
were scored so freely in the second half that first the Oxfor:! 
spectators and then the Cambridge ones popped up i: 
their seats like marionettes to wave hats and umbrellas - 
and the scene at the end was one of quite frantic enthusiasm 
In the “‘ Soccer”’ match the fall of Cambridge was far 
more unexpected. The team came to London with 
great reputation and the critics had compared it to those 
of the great days of Cobbold and Lindley and A. M. Walters. 
It was Oxford that won, however, by the sturdy defence 
of its backs and the rising to the occasion of the forwards. 
In matches wherein everyone is rather nervous there will 
always be chances, and they win who are sufficiently masters 
of themselves to turn them to account. 


PALS, 
I grow in a backyard 
The figure of folly, 
Berryless, branchless, 


A pollarded holly. 


I’m the court jester, 
A prickly wag, 
Slop-pails and dustbins 
Laugh at my Dlagute. 


Berryless, branchless, 
Squinting of eye, 
I wink at Polly 


As she goes by, 


Berryless, branchless, 
Pollarded, too, 

Always the slut 
Nods me, how de ve do. 


We grow in a backyard 

The figure of folly, 
Branchless and berryless 

Me and my Polly. 

ANNE F. Brown. 
3Y a considerable majority Cambridge has rejected 
the grace which would have given women not merely) 

degrees but practically all the privileges of membership 
of the Senate. A short while ago the result would hav 
caused great surprise, but whether, because of skilful propa- 
ganda or from a combination of reasons hard to arrive at 
the Non-placet cause had become far more hopeful i 
the last weeks before the poll. The ‘ country parson ’ 
vote, usually solid on the conservative side, was this time 
in doubt, for it was said that many clergymen have daughter: 
who earn their own livings and want a degree to that end 
Perhaps for this reason a good many clergymen did i 
fact vote Placet. It is hard to say what will happen next 
whether the Placets will moderate their demands and as! 
merely for titular degrees for women, which could hardl\ 
with decency be denied, or whether the Royal Com 
mission will have something to say in the matter. It is 
clear that the present result of the vote cannot be per- 
manent. Whatever Cambridge may think of itself th: 
outside world will regret that it has taken what, in view ©: 
the general sentiment towards women and their work 
appears a retrograde step. 


ANGLING readers will be delighted with the fine series 
of illustrations showing salmon on their way to and at 


the spawning grounds. In spawning time salmon fall easy 
victims to the leister and the cleek, but this is the first time 
they have been satisfactorily caught by the camera. 
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HE average citizen is very much in need of real guidance 

in regard to the controversy now being waged as to 
whether we should build capital ships or submarines. It 
is not for him to argue or take one side more than another 
until very convincing considerations are brought forward. 
His position is primarily that he knows Great Britain must 
have a sea defence second to no other in the world. It 
was the Navy that saved us from starvation and perhaps 
defeat in the late war. When Fisher started building 
Dreadnoughts and scrapping out-of-date men-of-war he 
was the one man in England who perceived clearly and 
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doubt that the Dreadnought was 
There is no 


without a shadow of 
going to make its predecessor obsolescent. 


one who speaks with equal authority as to the 
possibility of submarines being our chief weapon ot 
war in the future. It seems obvious that the first 


decisive step to take is to cause enquiry to be made 
by a Select Committee consisting of the ablest sea 
commanders we have and that they should report 
as to which will be the weapon of the future. 
Given such a report we have no doubt it would be amply 
supported by the public. 


SALMON AT THE FALL AND ON THE 
SPAWNING BEDS 


By Horace 


HE salmon leaping at the fall is one of the most 

fascinating of the spectacles of wild Nature that our 

much populated islands still hold for us. At how many 

a shooting or fishing lodge is it not the occupation of 

an idle hour on an “ off”? day to “stroll up to the 
all and see the salmon jumping”? The persistency of the 
silvery creatures is in itself very remarkable : they are as perse- 
vering as Robert Bruce’s spider. Again and again we see them 
xo at it—big fish and little fish jumping out of the seething 
foam at the fall’s foot, casting themselves into the curtain of 
the down-rushing water, carried back by it remorselessly into 
the depths whence they have risen to face it. Rarely indeed, 
as we watch, do we see one here and another there make its 
effort good, touch, with slithering rush, the upper lip of the 
cataract, give a swift wag of its tail that might almost be 
taken for a waved flag of triumph, and so go on, like a 
grey ghost, through aquatic Elysian Fields of comparatively 
easy level, towards those upper reaches, the shallows and 
the gravel beds, which are the immemorial spawning beds of 
its kind. 

For this, of course, is the meaning and the purpose of 
it all. ‘These fish are not thus leaping for the sheer fun of 
athletic exercise, as the skylark appears to fly when he mounts 
singing to the heavens. They are impelled, by that inherited 
habit to which we give the name of instinct, to force their way 
through and over all possibly surmountable obstacles until 
they arrive at the nurseries of their race far up the rivers, far 
from the great oceanic playgrounds and feeding grounds. We 
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touch here on the two vexed questions which will probably 
continue to be vexatious so long as we have these best of fish 
in our own rivers: Does the salmon feed in fresh water, and 
is the salmon originally a fresh-water or a salt-.vater fish ? 
This is no place for debating problems of such abstruseness. 
Enough perhaps to say that, whether or no they feed at all 
after coming into our rivers, we often have occasion to wish 
them feeding far more heartily than they do, when they persist 
in disregarding the gay lures with which we angle for them 
in vain. It is sure at least that they feed but little. ‘These 
fish that we see jumping at the fall are fat, silvery fellows. 
These admirable pictures show them not only at this high- 
jumping exercise, but also as they are to be seen when they have 
accomplished the long journey in which this is but an episode. 
One of them shows the male attendant on the female in the 
spawning bed ; in another there is the lady fish which is cleaving 
a trough in the gravel, using her own tail and body as the 
plough ; ina third and fourth we have the male fiercely fighting 
with another of his own sex which has dared to intrude on the 
domestic privacy. And when all this nursery work, thus de- 
picted, has been finished, they are a very exhausted pair, 
‘lean and lank and brown,” that will come slipping down 
the river again towards the sea, poor creatures very unlike 
those silvery fish in splendid vigour which are going again and 
again, in spite of repeated defeat, at the down-rushing cataract 
of water. They do not look as though they had eaten, and 
yet here and there among them is one, what{we call a “ well 
mended kelt,” which before he reaches the great feeding 
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A GYMNASTIC PERFORMANCE. 


ground of the sea has regained his silver scale and something 
of his figure. Scarcely can he have so “ mended” himself 
while starving. He sets us a puzzle. Respecting that other 
question, whether the salmon be in its origin of the fresh 
water or the salt, the bulk of opinion seems to pronounce him 
a denizen of the salt sea which has learnt to come up the rivers 
for the purpose that we have just spoken of, rather than origin- 
ally a fish of the great rivers which has taken to sea-going in 
search of food. The strongest point to be scored by those 
who hold the other view, of his fresh-water origin, is that his 
(or should we rather say her ?) eggs are ruined by sea water. 
That, however, may be an affair of acclimatisation merely, 


SALMON ON ITS WAY TO THE 


SPAWNING 


through many generations. It may not follow that because 
sea water injures them now it was therefore always so. This 
too we may write off as a mystery to be solved by the wise 
in their good time. Let us pass it and return to our leapers. 
For this leaping is the glory of the whole performance, 
the spectacle. It is possible to stand quite near, for the fish 
rising through all that foam do not seem to see us. It is indeed 
hardly credible that they should in the midst of the turmoil. 
But do they see us when they come flying up through the air, 
or when they hang struggling a moment in the immense down- 
flow, before’ yielding to its force and volume and allowing them- 
selves to be taken with it as a part of it? And do they, as they 
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COCK AND HEN SALMON 
jump, take a look at what is before them, at what they have 
to overcome, or is it all a blind leap time after time? I 
do not know, but for my own part I am inclined to think that 
they do look as they leap, and do profit for the next leap by the 
experience of the last. I cannot well see how, otherwise, they 


contrive to take advantage of such small avenues in the rock 
wall, such small breaches, as they do, so as sometimes to achieve 
the ascent in face of obstacles which appear almost prohibitive. 


The interest of these leaping fish is in just this, that it is a feat 
which sets us thinking and guessing, as well as showing us 
some glorious gymnastics. And the greatest wonder of all, 
perhaps, is the gymnastic performance itself. The wonder is 
really not the actual over-passing of the six or possibly eight 
foot fall; it is not the sheer height that makes the marvel, 
but it is the height together with the character of the “ take 
off’ for the jump. See whit that is—a rush of water going the 
opposite way to the jumper’s run (or swim)! The leap appears 
a miracle in such conditions. And so, a veritable miracle it 
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ON SPAWNING GROUND. 

surely would be if this were a just description of the conditions. 
But perhaps it does not do them justice. ‘These salmon falls 
are big affairs, with a great body of water in motion. ‘They are 
dangerous playthings. Come with me, rather, to some little 
burnlet on the moor and there, with a salmon fall in miniature, 
let us try an experiment, It is a land of abundant bracken. 
Let us take a stem of the fern and strip it bare of fronds except 
the topmost. ‘That salmon fall we shall soon be able to find, 
repeated in little—a fall of two feet or so over a ledge of rock up 
which the troutlets can leap. ‘Though this is but a shallow, 
prattling brooklet, you may be sure that the water just below 
the fall will be of some depth ; the force of the falling water 
itself will have dug out the bed. Now, if you lay your bracken 
frond, with the end of the stem held in your hand, on the surface 
of the hurrying water below the fall, it will, of course, be swept 
down the current, so that it tugs at your holding fingers. But 
now, instead of merely laying the frond on the surface, plunge 
it deeply in, so thit its broad face is played upon by the 
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current, not on the surface, 
but below. Whatthen? You 
will find that the fern no 
longer tugs at your fingers. 
The inference is that below 
the surface, where the broad 
part of the fern is, the current 
is not so. forceful down- 
stream, is perhaps inclined the 
reverse way, rather. I 
imagine that the precise 
direction of this sub-surface 
current depends very much on 
the formation of the under- 
water rock. The more vertical 
the fall, the greater is the 
tendency, as I believe, for the 
sub-current to flow against 
the general stream. We may 
notice that when the salmon 
jumps at a fall that is vertical 
it always seems to come up 
through the foam from below. 
It is the strength of the 
muscles working the broad 
blade of the tail that is the 
motive power, as is well 
shown in one of these pictures, 
where, however, the fall which 
the fish is facing is far from 
vertical. But, coming up thus 
from below, it is evident that 
the fish, for the ‘‘ take-off ”’ of 
its leap, does not encounter 
the down-rush of the surface 
water, but_is able to use what 
is perhaps an actually helpful 
from the current 
below. Far be it from me to 
attempt to diminish — the 
wonder and splendour of this 
great athletic performance of 
the jumping salmon, a marvel 
and a splendour, most attrac- 
tive to watch, it must 
be, but this, which I believe 
to be a true story of part of 
the mechanics of the wonder- 
ful business, seems to make 
it a little more intelligible 
than it appears when we 
regard the leap as_ starting 
from the current which is in 
strong and swift opposition to 
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ever 


its direction. A. Brook. A 


THE ART OF COOKERY IN THE 
CENTURY 


it a Tree made in like manner, and colour’d with Green Herbs 


HILE stormbound recently on Holy Island off the 


north coast of England during a week of such 
weather that a glowing fire was one’s only comfort 
in life | was fortunate in finding ‘‘ The Cook’s and 
Confectioner’s Dictionary, written by John Nott. 
tattered calf- 


] Bolton,’ in 


late Cook to the Duke of (73s. = 

bound volume, with long s’s and curious spelling adding to the 

dlelight of the book. Most of the receipts were interesting from 

the number of different ingredients they contained, and in many 

cases the elaborate decoration, castles, ships, etc., of paste, only 
thrown away afterwards. 

Phe ** Good Housewives ” and ** Worthy Dames ” to whom 
this book is addressed must have spent the greater part of their 
days in the preparation of these dishes. Here is a ‘ Grand 
Salad for the Spring ” 
rake Cowship-buds 


Violet 


\lexandra-buds, 


lowers, and Leaves; young 
Water- 


each apart by themselves, then take 


Lettuce, Spinage, Strawberry leaves, 


cresses, Brook-hme, et¢ 
also Capers, Olive, Samphire, Cucumbers, Broom-buds, Raisins 
boil’d, 
other Pickles, then lay a Turnip, or some other hard thing for 
a standard in middle of the Sallad,‘let it be formed-like a Castle 
made of Paste, wash'd over with the Yolks of Eggs, and ~ itthin 


and currans par \lmonds blanch’d, Barberries and 
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THE CONFLICT. Copyright. 
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and stuck with Flowers, you must also have annexed to it twelvé 
Supporters round it, sloping to it and fastened to the Castle ; 
then having made four Rings of Paste, each bigger than th« 
other, the biggest must compass the Castle and reach within 
three Inches of the Feet of your Supporters ; the second must 
be within two inches of that, and so place as many as you think 
convenient, and according to the size of your Dish, that the) 
may be like so many steps, one above another; then plac 
one sort of your Salad round on the Uppermost Ring and so on 
till you come to the Dish, laying a several sort on every one 
then place all your Pickles from the Salad to the Brim of th 
Dish each by itself, then Garnish your Dish with all thing: 
It is quite a relief to read that ‘‘ Thes 
when one consider: 


suitable to the Season.”’ 
Grand Salads are only for Great Feasts,’ 
the hours of labour they must have entailed. 

Many receipts were given for relief in various kinds 0 
sickness, ale and wine forming part of the ingredients, as muc! 
stimulant seemed to be needed in those days, so is it to be won 
dered at that the future generation suffered from the gout © 
their forefathers ? 

The following was ‘‘ Good against a Consumption and to 
restore decay’d Nature.”’ 
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““TO MAKE Cock ALE.” 

‘Take a couple of young Cocks, boil them almost to a 
Jelly in Water, and put them into four Gallons of Ale ; put in 
also four Pound of Dates, Mace and Nutmegs, of each two 
ounces, in a Quart of Canary, put them to the Ale; strain and 
squeeze out the Liquor and put to it half a Pint of new Ale- 
yeast, let it work for a Day, you may drink it the next, but 
it is better the Third Day ; you may make it weaker by mingling 
it with plain Ale as you draw it, or you may put it into a Firkin 
of Ale.” 

The ‘‘ Divertisements’’ given in the preface to the book 
show that the dinner parties of those days were not always 
marked by such stately decorum as one was led to believe. 
The high spirits of the present day do not seem to be such a 
modern innovation as present day critics would have us believe. 

‘*Some Artists in Cookery inform us that in former days 
when good Housekeeping was in Fashion among the English 
Nobility, they used either to begin or conclude their Enter- 
tainments and divert their Guests with such pretty Devices as 
these following, viz. : ~ 

‘A Castle made in Pasteboard with Gates, Drawbridges, 
Battlements and Portcullises all done over with paste. This 
was set upon the Table in a large Charger, with Salt laid round 
about it, as if it were the Ground, in which were stuck Egg- 
shells full of Rose, or other sweet Waters, the meat of the Egg 
having been taken out by a Great Pin; upon the Battlements 
of the Castle were planted Guns made of exes, cover’d over 
with Paste, and made into a Form of Cannons, and made to 
look like Brass,- by covering them with Dutch Leaf-Gold, these 
Cannons being charged Gun-powder, and Trains laid, so that you 
might fire as many of them as you pleased at one Touch. The 
Castle was set at one end of the Table, then in the middle of the 
Table they would set a Stag made in Paste, but hollow, and fill’d 
with Claret-wine, and a broad Arrow stuck in the side of him ; 
this being also set in a large Charger, with a Ground made of 
Salt, and Egg-shells of perfum’d Waters, stuck in as before ; 
then at the other End of the Table, they would have the form 
of a Ship, made in pasteboard, and cover’d all over with Paste, 
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with Masts, Sails, and Guns made of 


Ixexes, and cover’d with Paste, and charged with Gun Powder, 


Flags and Streamers, 
with a Train as in the Castle; this also in a large Charger set 
upright in, as it were, a Sea of Salt, in which are also stuck -gg- 
shelis full of perfum’d Waters ; and the 
Castle, were placed two Pyes made of coarse Paste, filled with 


then betwixt the Stag 
Bran, and washed over with Safiron and the Yolks ot Eggs: 
Hole 
cut in the Bottoms, and live Birds put into one, and Frogs into 
the other, then the Holes closed up with Paste; then the Lids 
were cut neatly up, so that they might be easily taken off by 
the Funnels, Gilded 
prepar’d and placed in Order on the Table. 

‘* First of all, one of the Ladies is persuaded to draw the 
arrow out of the Body of the Stag, which being done, the Claret- 
wine issues out like Blood out ef a Wound, and causes some Small 
Admiration in the Spectators ; little 
Pause, all the Guns on one side of the Castle, are by a Train dis- 


When these were bak’d, and the Bran taken out, a was 


and adorned with Laurels. These being 


which being over, after a 


charged against the Ship, and afterwards the Guns of one Side 
of the Ship against the Castle ; 
the other sides are fir’d off, as if in a Battle: 
great Stink of Powder, the Ladies and Gentlemen take up the 
Egg-shells of perfum’d Water, and throw them at one another 
The pleasant Disorder being pretty well laugh’d over and the 


then having turned the Chargers, 
This causing a 


two Great Pyes still remaining untouch'd, some or other will 
have the curiosity to see what’s in them, and, lifting oft the Lid 
of one Pye, out jump the Frogs; this makes the Ladies skip 
and scamper, and lifting up the Lid of the Other, out fly the Birds, 
which will naturally fly at the Light, and so put out the Candles, 
and so with the leaping of the Frogs below, and flying of the 
Birds above, it will cause a surprizing and diverting Hurly- 
Burly among the Guests in the dark; after which, the Candles 
being lighted, the Banquet is brought in, the music sounds, and 
the Particulars of each Person’s Surprize and Adventures, furnish 
Matter for diverting Discourse.”’ 

It was certainly one way of providing topics of conversation, 
especially if all the frogs were not caught before the commence- 
ment of the feast. MGS: 


: 
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THE FLIGHT AND THE WINGS OF BIRDS 


By 


T might be reasonably assumed that the speed and power 

of the flight of birds are regulated according to the size of 

their wings, and those provided with the greatest amount 

of wing or sail area 

might naturally be 
expected to possess 
greater power and 
be capable of attain 
ing the maximum 
velocity, while the 
flight of small-winged 
birds would neces- 
sarily be compara- 
tively slow and 
feeble. But in a 
large number of 
instances exactly the 
reverse is the case 
—to be alluded to 
later. 

In the first place, 
there are certain con- 
ditions which greatly 
regulate aerial loco- 
motion. Perhaps the 
most important is 
that relating to the 
Wing area in com- 
parison to the weight 
of different birds, 
which varies enor- 
mously ; consequently 
the size and strength 
of the pectoral 
muscles vary accord- 
ingly to correspond 
with their weight. 
It has been ascer- 
tained that on an 
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average the pectoral muscles weigh about one-sixth of the 
whole bird. Another point in which birds greatly differ is 
the formetion of their wings, which are extremely varied in 

different species. In 

some they are long, 

narrow and _ pointed, 

such as in the swift, 
and tern; 
in others, such as. the 
pheasant, quail and 
landrail, the wings 
are short and broad. 
In many of the larger 
birds, as eagles and 
herons, the wings are 
both long and 
rounded at the ends, 
with the tips of the 
primary _ feathers 


swallow 


widely separated 
when expanded, 
while others with 
equally long wings 


have very little sepa- 
ration of these 
teathers. 

Birds have three 
chief modes of flight, 
viz., (1) gliding or 
skimming, (2) sailing 
or soaring, (3) active 
strokes of the 
wings. 

(1) Gliding. 
When a bird has 
attained a given 
velocity it ceases to 
beat its wings; with 
these and its tail 
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extended it glides or sails along 
with an easy and graceful motion, 
either horizontally, ascending or 
descending. This form of flight 
is common with many of the 
larger birds with relatively large 
wing area, such as buzzards, herons 
and gulls, and is also frequent 
with a large number of short and 
broad winged species of heavy 
build when a_ gradual descent 
is made, as with the game birds 
and some of the waterfowl. The 
velocity when gliding is con- 
trolled by the extension of the 
wings; a bird gliding slowly 
extends its wings to the fullest and 
forward position, while one with its 
wings partly expanded is enabled 
to glide with great speed, 
especially in the case of a falcon 
swooping down at its quarry, 
when the velocity of its descent 
is extraordinary. Although rushing 
through the air at such a tre- 
mendous speed, should it fail to 
strike its mark it is able to check 
its pace in an instant by the 
sudden expansion of its wing: 
and elevating its head, which 
causes it to glide rapidly upwards, 
the action being due to. the 
impetus. It can also alter its 
course when gliding by turning 
its head to one side or by partly 
closing one wing, which turns its 
course to the same side; the 
same effect is also produced by 
the raising or lowering of one side 
of the tail, 

(2) Soaring or Sailing.—This 
form of flight is accomplished to 
perfection by some of the largest 
and most powerful birds possessing 
the greatest wing area, including 
such species as eagles, buzzards, 
crows, owls and gulls. But 
soaring is only possible when a 
certain amount of wind prevails 
and is perfected during 
a strong wind. No instance is 
known of a bird being capable of 
soaring in a dead calm. A bird 
having attained a certain elevation 
by means of a series of wing 
strokes is then able to sustain 
itself on motionless outstretched 
wings, and by describing circles 
and curves it is able to soar both 
up and down the wind; when 
circling down the wind it loses 
its vertical position, and when 
going up into the wind it rises 
high. A soaring buzzard presents 
one of the finest examples of 
such flight to be observed in 
this country. It is able to ascend 
to a very great elevation by a 
series of a few wing — strokes 
at regular intervals; between 
each series it sails round and round 
for about three times, forming 
a perfect spiral course. I have 
on several occasions watched 
these fine birds soar upward; 
by this means until appearing 
as a tiny black speck against th> 
background of a clear summer 
sky; when a certain height is 
reached a horizontal course is 
taken in describing great semi- 
circles between each circle on 
fully expanded wings, and _ finally 
the bird disappears from view. 
The soaring habit of gulls may 
commonly be observed during 
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COMMON TERN, LONG WING!D, BUT COMPARATIVELY SLOW IN FLIGHT. 


LAPWING. THE LARGE ROUND-ENDFD WINGS MAKE HIS EVOLUTIONS POSSIBLF. 
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a strong wind, when they delight in sailing to and fro 
and up and down the face of a steep cliff when the 
wind is blowing strongly against it, which diverts an 
upward current ; in the strong ascending air they allow them- 
selves to be carried to the top and as far above as the current 
ascends, but as soon as the upward rush of wind is lost over the 
summit they glide down to the base of the cliff and repeat the 
performance time after time. Probably the grandest performers 
among soaring birds are the great Indian adjutants; these 
huge birds, with enormous wing ara, may be seen in that 
country to rise for miles above the surface of the earth by sweeping 
round and round in great spirals, ascending some twenty feet 
or so in each circle. When a vast elevation is obtained, they 
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sail about searching the ground for offal, which forms their chief 
diet ; when this is detected they descend at once to the feast. 

(3) Flight by Active Wing Strokes.—This is the usual means 
of a bird’s flight through the air. In rising from the ground 
all birds beat their wings vigorously and with great energy 
in order to gain velocity, which is greatly aided by a head wind, 
consequently we find most species rise head to the wind. Many 
kinds are unable to rise in the absence of wind, if they have not 
sufficient space to run. Many of the larger aquatic birds in 
rising from the water strike the surface with the wings and 
feet, which aids them considerably. 

As stated above, it is not always birds with the greatest 
Wing area which excel in speed of flight, for we find some species 
With remarkably small wings, in comparison to the size and 
Weight of their bodies, which are capable of flying at amazing 
speed, such as guillemots, divers and ducks; while on the other 
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hand we find gulls, terns and owls with long wings; although 
perfectly edapted for long and sustained flight, vet they are, how- 
ever, comparatively slow. 

In shape, the wings of different families vary greatly in 
many respects and correspond to the different modes of flight 
combined with their relative weight. ‘The following table will 
give an idea of the comparative weight with the wing area of 
certain species, which I have carefully tabulated from freshly 
killed examples : 


Expanse Weight Expanse Weight 


ns. Ib. oz. ins. lbvos. 
Barn owi 36 o 8 Mallard. . 355 3 08 
Pheasant 31} 212} Teal 234 0 103 
Partridge 20} O15 Common tern 31 Oo 4 
Moorhen 20 oO 1! Storm petre! io 29F O 1 
Lapwing 29 © 103 Common guiillemot 25$ 1 123 
Curlew 37 ti Little grebe 152 0 6} 
Golden plover 22} o 6} Puffin -. 21} o 143 
Snipe wi 17 Oo 4 Manx shearwater 32 I 2 
Jack snipe 132 O.-2 ‘Turnstone .. 8  o 4h 
Heron . 638} 3 6 Razorbill 25 1 6 
Gannett... 2.90 4 4 Bean goose .. §81 7 3 
Great black-back gull 63 Zea Redshank . . .. 20} o 4} 
Mute swan .. 86 18 14 Bullfinch .. isis of oO 1 
Golden-crested wren 6 81 grains Bar-tailed godwit.. 26 o 6} 


As will be seen by the above, a pheasant and a great black-back 
gull weigh nearly the same, yet the latter has an expanse double 
that of the former; the gull flaps its wings slowly, while the 
pheasant’s wing-beats are very rapid, and a common tern 
weighing only 40z. has an expanse about equal to a pheasant ; 
like the gull, the tern flaps slowly, its greater length of wing 
causing its light body to rise and fall at each wing-beat in a 
marked degree. In the common guillemot the extremes of 
weight and wing area occur. Respecting British birds the 
guillemot has smaller wings in comparison to its weight 
than any other species; those I have weighed and measured 
have averaged 25}ins. in expanse and 28}0z. in weight. 
Moreover, the wings are exceptionally narrow, as will be seen 
by the drawing, but the flight of this bird is remarkably swift, 
in a straight, steady course, propelled by very rapid wing-beats. 
I have on many occasions seen long strings of guillemots return- 
ing in the evening from distant fishing grounds, travelling in 
single file close one behind the other at a tremendous rate. 
In fact, they have to fly fast to keep up ; to lose impetus would 
cause them to fall. In the case of such small-winged birds 
the weight greatly adds to the velocity when once well on the 
wing, but having such a diminutive tail and disproportionately 
small wings they are unable to divert their course of flight 
while going at such a great speed. But these small wings 
serve another very important function (respecting the Alcida 
or auks—including the guillemots and puffin), 7.c., they are 
used as fins under water, enabling them to chase and catch the 
most agile fish ; in fact, these birds fly under the surface. As 
their feet are not used much for propulsion as in other aquatic 
birds, they are comparatively small and weak, especially in 
comparison with those of the cormorant, shag and the large 
divers, all of which have much larger wings incapable of being 
used under water. Both the razorbill and puffin have remark- 
ably small wings and the flight of both is similar to the guillemot. 
The puffin is unable to rise from a flat surface excepting water, 
which it rapidly beats with its wings and feet ; after rising it 
spreads its feet out laterally, fan-wise. If the puffin is thrown 
up into the air it is quite incapable of gaining its balance, and 
tumbles headlong, fluttering, to the ground ; it then scrambles 
along to some eminence on the surface from which to take flight, 
owing to its very small wings. 

Everyone is familiar with the wonderful aerial evolutions 
the lapwing goes through during the breeding season, but it 
may not be generally known that it is the male bird which 
carries out the performance, due to the remarkably large, round- 
ended wings; the primaries when expanded form a rounded, 
paddle-shaped outline, as shown in the drawing, while in the 
expanded wing of the female the primaries form a continuous 
line with the secondaries. This great difference in the shape 
of the wings remained unnoticed until I recorded the fact in 
the Jbis, July, 1904, pp. 446, 451. The difference is so marked 
that the sexes may be readily detected when flying. 

For speed and endurance of flight the Limicola, or waders, 
are renowned. The swiftness of the flight of most of these 
birds is remarkable. On migration southwards from. their 
Arctic breeding haunts certain species traverse enormous 
distances, 10,000 miles or more. As typical of these birds I 
have figured the wing of the bar-tailed godwit, which shows 
the general formation of the wings of the waders. The speed 
of this species (weighing 6#0z. and expanding 26ins.) is amazing. 
From estimates I have carefully made by actual measurements 
of distance, timed, I find its ordinary rate of flight is 150 miles 
an hour, which is equal to that of the teal. 
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ODERN architecture is the heir of all the ages, and 
it is only a narrow interpretation of the English 
tradition that forbids an artist to take his inspiration 
from other climes. What we may reasonably ask 
is that the foreign motif shall be translated into the 

vulgar tongue and not merely quoted. The late Mr. W. F. 
Unsworth was an architect who remained to the end of a long 
life a student of inextinguishable enthusiasm, ready to gather 
impressions from abroad, but always skilled in grafting them on 
to a native stock. His last holidays were spent in Spain and 
Algiers, and the fine measured drawings of the Generalife at 
Granada (published in these pages in 1916) attest the laborious 
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study he gave to the use of water in garden design. Of the many 
attractive qualities with which he invested Ashford Chace, 
Hampshire, none is more marked than the sunk garden in the 
Moorish manner which nestles under the south-east corner of 
the house. Here on the ground-floor level is a paved fountain 
court with vine-clad walls, closed in on the east side by an 
arcaded tea-house, and commanded by a deep upper loggia 
so well protected that it can be used as an outdoor sleeping 
room. Below the terrace is the sunk garden, with its lily tank, 
hospitable to goldfish, enclosed save for the gate which gives 
an open view to the country beyond. The tank is fed from the 
terrace fountain which yields, from a lion’s mask, a gentle stream 
that trickles through the maze 
of a “ puzzle-stream,” as at the 
Generalife, and so down a 
runnel to the tank. 

But Mr. Unsworth’s art 
was not confined to exercises 
in garden design, however 
charming. The house is 
planned in most practical 
fashion to please a client 
whose _ requirements were 
specific. So likely are they 
to fit the views of the house- 
builder who has not clarified 
his notions that they are worth 
setting down: 

1. That every room should 
be very light. That every 
room (except kitchen and 
larders) should have sun at 
some time of the day. 3. That 
there must be no dark corner 
in any passage. 4. That the 
fullest possible outside view 
should be seen from each re- 
ception room by a_ perso: 
gs in any part of i. 

That the house could | 
teu? with a minimum 0 
* seat That no smell «: 
cooking should ever be notice - 
able beyond the _kitche: 
That no sound should evi « 
be heard from the kitche. 
premises. 8. That lavatori 
and the like should be sh 
away and not be near th 
main front door. ; 

The plan reproduced ind - 
cates in part how these wishes 
were met. Readers musi 
accept the word of an eyc- 
witness that none was fo'- 
gotten. The illustrations sho 
how pleasant are the elevations 
which grew naturally from 
such a plan. 

No less skill was shown in 
the development of a_ new 
house and a new garden on a 
site redolent with old associa- 
tions and boasting already 
several buildings racy of the 
soil, 

Some time before the year 
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fail us, there was built near the subject of our chief pictures a 
brick and stone house, small in size, but with the large dairy, 
barn, flitch-chamber and brew-house that properly belonged 
to a yeoman’s home of those days. It was called by the Saxon 
name of Ash Ford, the “ford of the river,” for there the pack- 
horses crossed the stream to wind up the steep hills by the 
British track that led then, as it leads now, to villages on the 
northern plateau, more than four hundred feet above the house 
and over eight hundred above the sea. But in the ages before 
that the tribes at the bottom scaled those hills to fight with 
the tribes on the top, whose earthworks still span the hollows, 
and the tumuli of whose warriors dot the fringe of the escarp- 
ment. It is a very “old” country. The place was held by 
the femily of Baker under the Church as a sub-manor of the 
manor of East Meon six miles away in the valley, where still 
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ITS SETTING. 
stands that stone-mullioned building which was the Bishop’s 
Court. Once in each year the Baker of his day would ride 
there, and his lesser neighbours trudge to pay their tribute, one 
poor woman taking as her rent “a red rose for my Lord the 
Bishop.” 

These Bakers were of the family of the great Sussex and 
Hampshire ironfounders of that name to whom Henry VII 
granted what practically amounted to a monopoly of the iron 
works. There is, however, no clay ironstone at Ashford, and 
the Bakers there, the elder branch of the family, were not 
founders but farmers. Early in the last century the family 
disappeared, and Ashford passed by marriage into the well 
known Hampshire name of Hawker. The Rev. William Henry 
Hawker, a distinguished naturalist, died in 1874; his son, who 
fell in a Frontier campaign, was the last of his name in the mal 
line,and from this family Ash 
ford passed at last into it 
present possession. 

The two great features « 
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Ashford Chace are its strean 
and its hanging woods. [ 
these “hangers” beech an 
yew are piled up tier on tic 
against the face of the norther 
escarpment, which, at some fi 
hundred paces from the hous: 
forms a horseshoe round th 
meadowland, shutting off th 
cruel winds of winter. Emeral 
in spring, scarlet and yello 
in autumn, purple in winte 
these woods are always chang 
ing and always beautiful. Th 
kestrel, sparrowhawk an 
carrion crow nest there, and 0 
their tall firs the herons alig! 
for sentry purposes when th: 
come at evening to spear the 
trout. The woods are broken 
here and there by op 
“alpine”? meadows dotted 
with juniper, and draw to a 
long deep hollow—Lud Combe 
its immemorial name—veiled 
in blue in the settled summer 
weather, but at times churning 
its mists into a_ tall white 
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column which mingles with the clouds—and then the people 
say “the collier is at work,” meaning the charcoal-burner, 
and they think it means rain. In the winter a “ lavant,” or 
intermittent stream, will suddenly break out there and run 
with much force for a few weeks, until the caverns deep down in 
the chalk are emptied, and the flow stops as suddenly. Badgers 
live about Lud Combe, : 

but are only seen 
when crossing the 
paths at dusk; and 
there the foxes defeat 
the hounds by climb- 
ing up into the dense 
heads of the yew. 

The setting of the 
house owes much to 
the hangers and the 
combe; but that is not 
all. Rarely does a site 
boast striking views on 
every side, but so it is 
at Ashford. The pre- 
sent house is set on 
greensand rock with 
the ground falling 
from it on three sides. 
Southwards is a 
sudden drop to the 
water, and the winding 
stream is seen in long 
perspective until it 
widens out into a sheet 
of water originally 
dammed for a fulling- 
mill. Many water- 
fowl can be watched 
from the windows, 
whence water-rails are 
also seen and even 
snipe, for in hard 
weather a wisp comes 
in and stays till 
spring-time _ probing 
in the mud of the 
little deltas of the side 
streams. Beyond all 
this is a middle dis- 
tance of wooded hill 
and village spire, and 
further yet again the 
long blue line of the 
South Downs above 
Chichester and the 
Channel. The eastern 
side is purely sylvan. 
To the west the eye is 
carried down a long 
grass slope between 
walls of rosemary and 
lavender to the old 
garden with its pools, 
waterfalls, yew hedges 
and tall pines, and on 
again over this and 
across the cattle-grass 
that rises to a leafy 
height where the wild 
bird-cherry blooms in 
spring. 

The old house was 
defaced about a cen- 
tury ago by an added 
front of brick and 
stucco, but this was 
removed by Mr. 
Unsworth, and a 
photograph repro- 
duced on the opposite 
page (Fig. 7) shows 
how well this early 
building has been turned into a_ long hall and garden 
gallery with a cottage behind. We note, too, an old sun- 
dial in a gable of the old stabling, carefully restored, 
bearing the legend REVEIL POUVOIR REFLET BONSOIR, and 
there is a Jacobean dovecot on the ridge, lead-roofed and 
crowned with a leaden urn. The pigeons of this dovecot 
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have been evicted by the barn-owls, and it is pleasant to see 
the young birds in July sitting on the ledges in front of the 
openings and taking the mice their parents bring. In front of 


the gallery is one of the trout pools, where the kingfisher sits 
on an overhanging branch and drops upon the fry that pass 
beneath. All this is down in a hollow, so shut off from wind 
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that out of doors the mimosa (Acacia dealbata) developed its 
golden flower-buds through the long February frosts of 1919. 

The old house, however, is but one element of ancient 
inhabitance at Ashford Chace. Mr. Unsworth linked up his 
main building by a courtyard to the buildings of a farmhouse 
dated 1689. The forecourt was once the farmyard, the 
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gate-house was the barn, and adjoining it are other needful 
out-buildings. 

All round the house the gardens make a happy middle 
world between habitation and woods. In one part of them 
is a grass causeway with a central flagged path. This causeway 
runs along the side of a slope, and its stone retaining wall is a 
conduit. It has an open runnell along the top to bring water 
down to the water-court beyond. ‘The idea was taken from 
the Island of Crete, where they intimately understand the 
management of water. 

The other side of the causeway is flanked by herbaceous 
border and yew hedge, and behind all this there is a long stretch 
of high stone walling with brick coigns, its joints ornamented 
with Gilbert White’s tenpenny nails, also called “‘ garretting.” 
After describing these ferruginous stone nodules found scattered 
on Wolmer Forest and dug on Weaver Down he adds, “‘ From 
a notion of rendering their work the more elegant, and giving 
it a finish, masons chip this stone into small fragments about 
the size of the head of a large nail: and then stick the pieces 
into the wet mortar along the joints of the freestone walls : 
this embellishment carries an odd appearance, and has occasioned 
strangers sometimes to ask us pleasantly, ‘ whether we fastened 
our walls together with tenpenny nails.’” The industry of 
collecting and using this stone nearly died out some years ago, 
and has been but little revived even in these days of returning 
tradition, but it makes excellent paving and is, as White 
remarks, “‘ imperishable.” 
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There are few things more delightful- than a little corner 
set away by itself,a back-wash, as it were, from the main garden, 
where scented plants are brought together, and where the 
aristocrats among the flowers may hold their court. Such a 
spot is the Fig Garden of Ashford Chace (Fig. 8). It is entered 
up semicircular steps of Bargate stone, under a tile-roofed 
arcading, and is contained within walls of the local freestone. 
It is in two parts. The lower half is paved with radiating iron- 
stone nodules centred round a very old cistern cut out of one 
solid block of sandstone and lined with lead. Passing up a 
second flight of steps the visitor finds himself in a rectangular 
space enclosed on three sides by old fig trees. There are 
stone seats, four little green plots of grass, ironstone 
paths, and in the middle the four low stone seats of a 
Persian garden curling round an octagonal stone table designed 
for tea. 

All this sounds like a place for summer weather, and so it 
is. When the stream goes purling between its banks of harts- 
tongue and the trout are leaping in the pools, and the king- 
fisher flashes from the laburnum like the jewel of a crown, 
Ashford Chace is as pleasant a place as Hampshire can boast. 
Yet winter there is no less beautiful, for then the leafless hanging- 
woods are stained to purple, the tracery of the great walnuts 
shows sharp against the snow, and the waterfalls are hung in 
ferns of ice. In spring also, when the beeches——but who can 
say of a place like Ashford which of the four seasons shows it 
at its best ? X. 
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HERE seems to have been some special inspiration 
in the Condottieri, who did the paid fighting with 
more or less honesty and with due regard to the 
commercial aspects of the case—for the two superb 
examples to which we are now brought were both hired 

captains in the service of the Republic of Venice. The 

first of these was Erasmo da Narni, known as Gattamelata. 

Born in the little mountain town—one of the most perfectly 

situated in Italy—of Narni, where you 

maystill find the cottage—now a little 

osteria—of his family, he had risen to be 

the trusted condottiere of a Republic 

which did not always trust. And while 

Donatello was at his works in the Church 

of Saint Antonio at Padua he received 

a commission from the signoria of 

Venice to make a bronze equestrian 

statue of their general for the piazza in 

front of the church, where it may be 

seen to-day. No bronze statue of the 

kind had been cast in Italy since Roman 

days. Donatello began by making a 

wooden model, still to be seen in the 

model, or public hall, of Padua. The 

salone makes one think rather of the 

bronze horses of St. Mark’s than the 

horse of Aurelius; but when the final 

statue was complete it was to the latter 

rather than to the former that the 

work looked back. And naturally sc ; 

for, great original thinker as he was, 

sculptor almost beyond compare, superb 

craftsman, Lonatello had served a 

willing apprenticeship to antique art, 

and it went with him all through life. 

One thinks of the days when he and 

Brunelleschi, a brace of boys—but what 

boys !—started off on foot for Rome to 

spend a year or two in the worship of 

the classics. These were days in which, 

since the area of Rome was two-thirds 

deserted a man might dig and dig, and 

little said; and a day’s digging might 

produce a bit of a statue, a scrap of an 

inscription or a coin. And your young 

explorers, after a supper of goat’s cheeee 

and Roman wine, went to bed to dream 

of fresh treasure. What a time it must 

have been for such a pair. And the one 

bronze horseman visible then above 

ground in front of the Lateran was 

the same Marcus Aurelius whom you 

and I behold to-day. Smal: wonder 

if the horse became to Donatello and 

many another young Florentine of that 

glorious day of art something like an 
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obsession, as was all else that sprang from classic origin. 
To the lesser spirits such an obsession was at times, doubt- 
less, ruinous; for a Donatello or a Verrocchio there was 
a something inward which largely overcame it. Anyhow, 
no one who looks at the Gattamelata could ever mistake 
it for an antique. I say nothing this time of the work- 
manlike easy seat of the great soldier in his saddle, except 
to say that if anyone had made the ill-judged request that 
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the horse should 
gallop, Erasmo 
would still have 
“remained.” But 
it is mainly with 
the horse himself 
that we are con- 
cerned. There 
have been recent 
sculptors — 
Mercier, Fremiet, 
Harry Bates, to 
say nothing of 
many living men 
— whose horses, of 
first-rate quality, 
could better face 
t! criticisms of 
tie coachman. 
Eully granted ; 
bet a certain in- 
describable 
l snity and great- 

s of handling 
s i make the 
horse of Donatello 
a: instance where 
t! less true be- 
c aes the more 
true... Most 
ple, however— 
©. the whole I do 
find myself 
o.e--would place 
t other eques- 
tr in statue—the 
Bartolommeo 
Colleoni, by 
Andrea Verroc- 
chio, in the Piazza 
San Giovanni e 
Paolo at Venice—before Donatello’s. It is more overwhelming, 
more mysterious, more pictorial ; also it is more theatrical, more 
consciously a pose, perhaps. It fascinates at the very first 
sight and never loses its fascination. Seeing the two within 
a day or two of one another for the first time, nine out 
of ten people would give: the palm to the Colleoni. Seen 
time after time over a course of years the Gattamelata 
often reverses the verdict. One speaks of the Colleoni as by 
Verrocchio—but thereby hangs a tragedy. For the Venetian 
Signoria had summoned the Florentine at fit charges to do 
honour to their great Condottiere. Verrocchio had gone far 
with the clay model—Vasari says he had almost finished the 
bronze casting, but the will since discovered disproves this— 
when he heard that the Signoria thought of transferring the 
model and the commission to Vellano of Padua. Now, Verrocchio, 
like Donatello and Michelangelo, ‘“ carried his own head.”’ 
He promptly smithereened the horse’s head and legs and 
escaped to Florence. A long delay fcllowed before the Signoria, 
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offering a double 
salary with — the 
promise of safety, 
enticed the 
great artist back; 
‘‘For,’’said Verroc- 
chio, “if you cut 
off my head none 
of you can put it 
on again, as I can 
my horse’s head.”’ 
But the delay had 
proved fatal. The 
man with the 
scythe was _ al- 
ready at the studio 
door, and Verroc- 
chio soon died in 
Venice of fever, 
malarial or other. 
He left behind his 
design, his un- 
finished model, 
and a will asking 
that Lorenzo di 
Credi might finish 
his work; but 
the Signoria gave 
it to Leopardi, the 
Venetian, whose 
name may be read 
on the horse’s 
girth. What 
amount of credit 
is due to him can- 
not be proved. 
To the Florentines 
and to many 
others it stood 
then and after as 
the work of Ver- 
rocchio, since his design and to some extent his handicraft were 
made use of. To the Venetians and to Leopardi himself, 
needless to say, the credit was for the local man. Perhaps 
it may be conceded that in carrying out the great artist’s 
design—for Leopardi nowhere else showed himself equal to 
an original work of its quality—the Venetian craftsman 
gave a slight air to the modelling which is hardly quite 
Florentine. 

The horse, ponderous and grand, advances with a 
step which Cicognara criticises as likely to carry him the 
next moment off the pediment. There is something in that; 
but we will not discuss it. More interesting, from the mere 
horseman’s point of view, is the remark of Charles Perkins in 
his “‘ Tuscan Sculptors,” that two such observers as the two 
Florentines should commit the mistake of making their horses 
advance with both legs forward on the same side; but so had 
all sculptors and painters before them and many after them. 
It is wrong, judged by the evidence of, the instantaneous 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


After a picture by Raphael in Charles I’s collection (sixteenth 
century). 


photograph, which, however, so far as human vision and not the 
camera vision 1s concerned, is wronger still. They took righter 
these horses, after all, than the futile attempts of sculptors 
as you may see them in exhibitions to-day,.to reconcile the 
physical, photographical fact which they cannot see (though 
they know it, which is the office of science not art) with the 
visional fact as they do see it and can only see it. 

We cannot stay always at concert pitch with a Donatello 
and a Verrocchio. and even after they had lived and died no one 
came along to equal or improve upon them, There accompanied 
and followed them a perfect cloud of lesser men—craftsmen, 
often rather than artists—the two things are complementary, 
not identical. There was, in the next two centuries, a vast 
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output of smaller work, especially statuettes, of which warriors 
in Roman costume were largely in evidence. They vary from 
the great or little of really great artists, to the mere type of 
“Italian Bronzes”’ of vanishing degrees of merits which are 
to be seen so catalogued in sale-rooms and dealers’ windcws 
and often in collections and even in museums. The latter ty es 
inspire nothing in particular except wonder that anyone sho ild 
desire to possess them. As a rule, all individualities and sub:] 
ties of modelling have been chased away to be replaced b 
glittering polish. On the other hand, the former types 
things to be desired. ' 

Such are the little lot of bronzes—making certain rese- 
—which are, or lately were, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. First of all—in time, at least, perhaps also for 
sympathetic quality—may be mentioned the little bronze of : 
civilian on the Campagna-looking nag. It is full of charac: 
and of expression, no matter whom it represents, who made i 
or when it was made. It bears on its pedestal in Gothic lettering 
the inscription, Albericus Magnus, which the museum label 
under the photograph declares to be Alberic Suardi, who had a 
tomb at Lunaro and a statue at Milan. I can give no account 
of the man. The only Albericus Magnus known to me is that 
Alberic II, son of Alberic I, who, about 955 a.D., when only a 
boy, page to the savage booby of a stepfather, Count Hugo, 
put himself at the head of the Romans, sent his stepfather about 
his business, imprisoned his profligate mother, Marozzia, and for 
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years ruled Rome with capacity and wisdom, dying at la 
still young—in his bed, a feat which in itself entitled him to 
name of Magnus. Now, this picturesque and fascinating pe 
cannot be the comfortable, middle-aged man on the varn 
looking nag. Flatly, I doubt the inscription and mistrust its 
It is enough for me to take the statuette for what it is w 
and leave the archeology to the experts. There seems. howe 
nothing to trouble one in the bronze (Salting Collection) w! 
bears the name of Briosco, better known as Riccio (1470-15 
Nor yet of the St. George and the Dragon, whose motif is t: 
from a picture, once owned by Charles I, by Raphael; nor 
of several others. There is one, however, a Roman war 
in some respects the finest, which is remarkable for the mo: 
look of the horse and for the fact that almost as a single inst«1ce 
his head is not too small for his body. This smallness of the had 
even more ugly than the opposite fault—is a superstition 
which beset artists, not merely in Renaissance days, but in Roman 
days, and in the Greek vases of all periods in various degrees. 
It has no place in the Assyrian sculptures nor in the sculptures 
ofthe mausoleum. You will not find it in the horses of Velazquez, 
but Vandyck suffers from it in severest form. The magnificent 
Charles I on horseback (National Gallery) displays the tendency. 
And this belief in the beauty of a small head on a big horse is the 
more strange since no one would to-day look at a Shire horse 
with a small or attenuated head. And the Shire horse is the lineal 
descendant of the ‘‘ Great horse” whom our ancestors, in the 
days of full armour, knew and bestrode. G. S. DAVIES. 
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be THE EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT TEXTILES AT THE VICTORIA 
a AND ALBERT MUSEUM—II 


did 

Te- HE origin of the carpet lies in the East, yet it is strange weaving of a type hitherto unknown have been contributed by 
oa that so few early examples exist. Some wonderful Mr. A. Rennie. ‘The largest shows conventional leaves and 
— hunting carpets of the sixteenth century survive; flowers, pomegranates (?) and birds in soft blues, purples and 
orve among these is the marvellous specimen which Lord whites ona rose ground. Brown monkeys are disporting them- 
bert Ilchester has lent to the Exhibition (Fig. 1). It is selves at each end, while the border has a purple ground with 
"its probably the most artistic of all hunting carpets and 

the ot a subtle charm which eludes analysis or description. 

ered The weaver of it was a poet, a dreamer to whom time 

eve was nothing ; its accomplishment seems due more to a 

ee process of nature than to the mind of man struggling 

on to express itself in wools and silks. The designer’s 

rast first thought was probably the dark blue background, 

that not flat, but of various depths of tint. Upon this basis, 

ly a bearing in mind the finished work, he flung curves 

go, aid spirals in green, like the threads of a_ gigantic 

out s der’s web, in their appointed places, adding here 

| for ad there a couple of leaves or green flowers as fancy 


s ~gested. Next came strong stems in vigorous growth, 
s' ne curving, some turning into volutes, in various 
ti ts of subdued white. To these he gave leaves with 
rd and yellow veins and from them he grew rose- 
«'oured flowers with yellow calyces, blue base-leaves and 
e--en or red centres or any combination he imagined. 
| nally, he drew lions fiercely attacking horses or cows, 
leopards springing upon antelopes or engaged in furious 
combat with Chinese beasts and small antelopes fleeing 
out of danger—all in a frenzy of action. In the border, 
by contrast, all is peace. Between two golden bands, 
with simple decoration, certain elements of the panel are 
repeated on a rose ground. ‘The stems are stiffened 
into rest, and, instead of antelopes racing for life, stand 
sinple sheep in orderly repetition. 

The Exhibition contains many other Persian carpets 
of great beauty and variety. Mr. George Mounsey 
lends some most interesting pieces, one of which may 
be of fifteenth century manufacture and a seventeenth 
century example from north-west Persia, with palmettes 
and dragons, remarkable for its brilliant and harmonious 
colour scheme, in which there is no green. Of great 
interest, too, is the seventeenth century Indo-Persian 
carpet belonging to Sir Philip Sassoon, C.M.G., M.P., 
displaying on a rose ground floral forms of green, 
yellow and black. One of the most remarkable carpets in 
fineness of texture—it contains nearly a thousand knots 
in a square inch—was made in the atelier of Ali Kirmani 
in 1906-1909. ‘The subject is Watteau’s “ Fétes Veni- 
tiennes.” The vases of flowers, the borders and all 
detail are minute but perfect—a triumph of craftsman- 

} ship. It is lent by Sir Charles Marling, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Of Turkey carpets there is a splendid collection 
embracing an Ushak specimen of the sixteenth century, 
lent by Mr. Mounsey, and a later one belonging to 
Miss May Morris. Beautifully coloured rugs from 
Armenia and its neighbourhood in brilliant reds are 
in contrast to the low purple-toned Turcoman textiles 
belonging to Mr. E. Hart and others. The most extra- 
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= ordinary exhibit in Anatolian work is a long runner of 8 q 
rs the eighteenth century. Its brilliant red ground is lah 
ge. decorated by many bands in which are highly con- Ls 
oth ventional trees, houses, shrubs and smaller trees a 
ef, resembling poplars. The borders are green, with floral Md 
| ich sprays, while at each end there is a band having @ 
5 12). conventional floral forms in squares. This charming 
en re : powerful colour belongs to Mr. G. Mounsey 
? ‘ig. 2). 
| pe _ Of Chinese carpets there are only two, but each is 
see of an unusual type: Lady Cunliffe sends a long narrow 
aa strip, greatly admired for its soft, low tones of blue, green 
tion and yellow. Within a framework, simply ornamented, 
man are panels containing lily plants on a ground of tar- 
rees. nished gold. The other, a large carpet, has freely 
ures growing sprays of foliage and flowers, with a central 
ni device and corner ornaments on a light ground. This 
ae most interesting specimen was taken from the Palace at 
a Pekin during the revolution. It was bought in Pekin 
press and brought to England recently by Mr. A. D. Sapsworth, 
neal wo has kindly lent it. 
the Has any exhibition of carpets contained so many I..—PERSIAN HUNTING CARPET. 16TH CENTURY. 


surprises? Three beautiful examples of Peruvian Length, 1oft. 1oins.; Width 8ft. 2ins. Lent by Lord IlIchester. 
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floral forms. These few colours provide a mellow sunset effect. 
The composition of another includes vases, flowers, grapes, 
birds and lions, and in its border are cusped arches of white 
outlined with blue, sugge$tive of Chinese forms. The third is 
of tapestry weaving. 

In the European carpets there are also surprises. The 
beautiful specimen of English workmanship of the early 
seventeenth century, belonging to the Countess of Portsmouth, 
is of primary importance (Fig. 4). Its arrangement is unusual. 
On a lightYgreen ground are disposed three vertical rows of 
objects. The middle row has at the top two birds over a basket 
of fruit, then ostrich feathers in various colours, vases of flowers, 
baskets of fruit, etc. On each side is a string of baskets of 
fruit, foliage, and flowers tied with ribbons, while birds are 
introduced to give variety. In the border is a knotted rope 
and two twining stems giving off leaves and flowers. ‘The 
design has been made less formal by the free introduction of 
flowers and leaves wherever there was vacant space. The 
general colour is soft green of light tone. ‘This carpet belongs 
to a group of five English carpets whose dates occur between 
1570 and 1614. The earliest belongs to the Earl of Verulam. 
It has also a green ground on which is a repeat of carnations and 
the Royal Arms of Elizabeth, with the date 1570. It bears the 
arms of the Borough of Ipswich and of Harbottle, Suffolk. 
Another, merely a fragment, dated 1600, was presented to the 
Museum by Major Harlowe Turner, while a third, bearing 
the arms of Sir Edward Apsley, with the inscription: 
‘‘Feare God and keepe his commandments. made in the yeare 
1603,” belongs to the Museum. A magnificent specimen, 
dated 1614, the property of Sir Hamilton Hulse, Bart., has 
been lent to the Museum and may be seen in a neighbouring 
court. It affords a mos. interesting comparison with the 
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2.—ANATOLIAN CARPET. ISTH CENTURY. 


Length, 6ft. 1in.; width, 3ft. 5ins. Lent by Mr. G. Mounsey. 
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Length, 15ft. 2ins.; width, 3ft. rin. 
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Countess of Portsmouth’s example. It will be seen that the 
period of these English carpets is from 1570 to 1614. Very 
little is known of the manufactories, but probably they w-re 
situated in Norfolk, as a state document informs us that 
“ carpetting ’ was one of the products of Norwich. Carpets 
appear to have been woven in Scotland in the last quar’er 
of the sixteenth century, as a native of Crail in Fife, of he 
name of Thomas Kings, emigrated to Denmark before 159¢ as 
carpet weaver to King Christian IV at Elsinore, where he \ 
visited by the Scottish King, afterwards James I of England 

Carpet weaving is mentioned as an industry in Spain as 
early as the twelfth century by Edrizi the geographer, and i 
1255 specimens were taken to England on the occasion of : 
marriage of Edward I to Elinor of Castile. The earliest existing 
specimens of Spanish carpets date from the fifteenth century, 
as heraldic evidence proves. Specimens are very rare until the 
sixteenth century, and the Spanish carpet (Fig. 3), lent to the 
Exhibition by the Hon. H. D. McLaren, M.P., is most valuable, 
as it illustrates a new type. It is a direct translation into carpet 
weaving of a velvet hanging. The ground is of a deep rich 
brown colour on which the outlines of the pattern are carried 
out in pale blue and the flowers in blue, light red and white. 
In the alternate rows of flowers the colours change to yellow 
and purple. In some of the angles of the pattern yellow leaves 
are placed. An outside edging in red, green and yellow ter- 
minates in a fringe. A distinct novelty is lent by Lady Horner, 
O.B.E. This is a remarkable rug from Kairouan of bright 
colours and good weaving, but very difficult to classify as to 
exact date and origin. Another “ mystery” rug, belonging 
to Mr. G. Mounsey, is of delightful colour. 

Of French carpets there are very few. One beautiful 
specimen, which at a short distance is almost indistinguishable 
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3.—SPANISH CARPET. CIRCA 1500. 
Lent by the Hon. H. D. McLaren, M.P 
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4.—ENGLISH CARPET. 
Length, 1oft. 11ins.; width, 6ft. 7ins. 


irom embroidery placed in the North Court is the property 
of Sir Philip Sassoon. Bouquets of flowers form .he subject of 
the panel, the broad border contains baskets of the same ona 
dark brown ground. ‘The weaving is very fine. Two huge 
Aubusson carpets occupy the end of the South Court. To the 
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EARLY I7TH CENTURY. 


Lent by the Countess of Portsmouth. 





Duke of Portland belongs the dark maroon specimen, with swans 
holding wreaths with pendent jewels, which was woven in 1833. 
The other, which was woven in the eighteenth century and is 
more characteristic of Aubusson design and weaving, is exhibited 
by His Excellency Count Wrangel. W. G. ‘THOMSON. 


REVOLUTION "—,THROUGH BOHEMIAN EYES 


R. EDWARD SHANKS has written a novel of the 

English Revolution which is eminently amusing and 

readable. The English Revolution, be it noted, 

occurs in 1924, and the time of the story is in and 

about the year 2070. How the narrator gets projected 
into that far period furnishes one of the most ingenious episodes 
in the tale. Jeremy Tuft is a lecturer in physics, a bachelor 
of forty, who lives alone in a Holborn flat attended by a house- 
keeper, or laundress, as she would be called in the Temple. 
He wakes one morning at ten instead of eight, with no breakfast 
ready and no newspaper on his table. The laundress has gone 
on strike. She does so in sympathy “ with husbands and other 
working men.” She has nothing against Mr. Tuft. Indeed, 
her farewell message is to tell him that “ your clean underclose 
they are in the chest of draws there is a tin of sardins in the 
larder.” The letter from which these elegant extracts are made 
shows incidentally that all the working classes in London were 
following the example of the bus and railwaymen who had 
gone on strike. Now, Jeremy, having been through the Great 
War, was not unused to trouble and does not let the disturbance 
prevent him from pursuing his way to the East End, where he 
has promised to call on an eccentric inventor. That walk is of 
importance because it shows that Mr. Shanks, who wrote this 
story before the railway strike, had by no means divined the 
spirit in which it would be-taken. Before he arrives at his 
friend’s domicile the appearance of things was rather that of an 
insurrection than a strike. Lorries, full of soldiers and rushing 
about, others carrying bombs here and there, good-tempered 
crowds gradually become ruffled, and the scenes described as 
occurring before nightfall resemble those with which the Irish 
Rebellion has made us familiar. This rather discredits the 
novelist as a prophet, for we all remember that the most out- 
standing feature of the real strike was the good humour that 
prevailed on both sides. It is characteristic of the Bohemia 
from which the story emanates that the working people alone 
seem to be good-natured and that the rulers are neither 
‘orbearing nor possessed of ordinary common-sense. However, 


this is not germane to the story. Our friend Jeremy pursues 
his way to the little narrow court in Whitechapel where 'Trehanoc, 
his friend, lives. ‘This Trehanoc is an unconventional but very 
clever young scientific man who has made a discovery which 
he wants his friend to see. The mystery hangs upon a dead 
rat and its connection with a new ray that has come into the 
knowledge of the student. This rat, while the scientist was 
making his first experiment, had jumped on the table and had 
run across in front of the vacuum tube and dropped in its tracks 
as if dead. The body of the animal is exhibited six weeks after, 
plump and fat and showing no signs of decay. All this, be it 
noted, is explained while the fighting is getting hotter and nearer, 
and someone has got a machine-gun trained down Whitechapel 
High Street. In fact, the exhibition was brought to a close 
by an explosion of bombs. At that moment 

he saw the table which held the glowing vacuum-tube slowly tilting 
towards him and all the apparatus sliding on to the floor, and at the 
same moment he became aware that the cellar-roof was descending 
on his head. He had time and wit enough to crawl under the other 
table before it fell. Darkness came with it. 

Jeremy struggled for a moment against unconsciousness. ‘hen 
something seemed to be going round and round, madly and erratically 
at first, finally settling into a regular motion of enormous speed. He 
was vaguely aware of the glowing vacuum-tube, and the dead rat, 
partly illuminated by it, close to his face ; but he felt himself being borne 
away, he knew not whither. <A sort of peace in that haste overtook 
his limbs and he slept. 

In this way the hero was lulled to sleep in the year 1924 
and did not wake until 2070. For a century and a half he had 
slept under the débris as profoundly as did King Charles in his 
Black Forest cave. No wonder that he was astonished when, 
on waking, he found the green grass growing all round instead 
of the comforts that had surrounded the bed in his Holborn 
flat. ‘The situation required some explaining, but an open 
mind seemed to characterise the people of the new era. He 
endeared himself to a passing stranger by mending a bicycle, 
an art that time had antiquated. Ultimately he is introduced 
to Speaker Burney, the new ruler of Great Britain, whom he 
finds extremely like the potentates it had accepted in the ages 
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before. A mighty change has come over England, but it seems 
all to the good. Country towns have been shut off from the 
metropolis as there is only one line of railway running, and that 
to Dover ; but it is of no consequence: they flourish happily. 
In fact, it fills one with admiration. In the time of our hero 
everything came from a distance ; if he had bacon for breakfast, 
it was sent from Denmark; so with eggs and butter. Tea 
and coffee were only obtainable after a long voyage, and so on. 
The diet must have been as much changed as the tobacco, and 
the latter seems to have been divided into two qualities—Irish 
tobacco for the proletariat and Winchcomb for the fastidious. 
While endorsing the patriotism that yielded a free consumption 
at home, one cannot help wondering a little that the country 
towns were so thriving, as there does not seem very much open 
for them to do for a living except the ancient craft of islanders, 
taking in each other’s washing. London itself is a shrunken 
town. Whitechapel is a green meadow and trees have sprung 
up everywhere. But this we fancy is the weaker part of Mr. 
Shanks’ adventure. Either London and the whole country 
would have changed for much worse or for the better. 

From the point where we are the story is the main thing. 
It has a love interest. It has the thrill of battle and adventure 
and it has a tragic but beautiful ending. To say more about 
it would be unfair to the writer. The book is very promising 
considered as a prose fancy by a poet of considerable achieve- 
ment. It also touches upon a very enthralling study, that is, 
the effect of the movements, rebellions, battles of the moment 
on the future of civilisation. But here the author only indulges 
in a few wild guesses, such as that Canada will then have become 
the great fighting nation of the world, and the United States 

f America, sad to say, extinct. Jeremy asked the Canadian 
whom he finds, and is answered thus : 

“Oh, anybody. . . . You see, the people to the south of 
us are always quarrelling among themselves, and we chip in. And 
then sometimes we send armies down to Mexico or the Isthmus.” 

‘** But the people to the south * Jeremy began. ‘ Haven't 
you still got the United States to the south of you? And I should 


>» 


have thought they’d be too many for you ? 
“There are no United States now—I’ve heard of them.” 


The book it will be seen is worth reading as a jeu d’esprit 
on the part of a skilful and promising poet. It would have 
gained substance and, perhaps, permanence had it been reinforced 
by a keener realisation of the true meaning of revolution. 
Nearly all who have studied civilisation have been emphatic 
in describing it as an artificial product that would be dissipated, 
some say in fifty and some say in a hundred years. ‘Tissot held 
the former opinion and Hursley the latter. It is in fact a heritage 
which education has in keeping, and if education were interrupted 
or destroyed, the burden it bears would perish likewise. In 
other words, civilisation is a growing entity born when the 
beast was just emerging into man and growing as the experience 
of every new generation was added to the experiences of those 
eenerations that had gone before. It is obvious that if a com- 
plete break were made between the present and the solemn past 
so that the accumulated lore of thousands of years was not 
transmitted, if one link were broken, the whole fabric would go. 


MEMORIES OF 'THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
T may be expected that for many a long year reminiscences of the 
late Empress of the French will be brought to light. Not only 

did she spend nearly half her lifetime in Great Britain, but many 

English ladies knew her in France, and some have left on record 

the more interesting of their impressions. Meanwhile Messrs. 

Cassell and Company have published Augustin  Filon’s 
Recollections of the Empress Eugénie. 

M. Filon was a well known French man of letters in his dav. He 
made his home in this country after the revolution of 1870. Three 
years before that he had been selected to supervise the education of the 
Prince Imperial, a task which absorbed his whole time and energy 
until 1875, when the Prince came of age. About 1877 M. Filon had 
a severe illness, after which he settled definitely in England, first at 
Margate and later in Croydon, where he died on May 13th, 1916. 
He left behind him these Recollections of the Empress, which were 
primarily addressed tc French readers. ‘This point of view is retained 
in the English translation, and constitutes a great part of its value. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that which 
contains the story, as told by the Empress, of her romance. It was at 
Pau that her feeling was first stirred by an artiste named Madame 
Gordon. Eugénie de Guzman and her mother did not know anything 
about this Madame Gordon, but they drank in her words when she 
spoke incessantly of “her prince.” ‘I leave you to imagine my 
feelings !’’ says the Empress, ‘‘ a conspirator—a prisoner—a prince—a 
Napoleon! All the necessary elements of romance were at hand.” 
She and her mother would have gone to visit the Prince in his prison, 
but a revolution in Spain occurred and the plan fell through. But 
after the revolution in February, when the Prince was elected President, 
Eugénie and her mother were presented to him by Bacciochi, and her 
first words to him were ‘‘ Monseigneur, we have often spoken about 
you to a lady who is absolutely devoted to your interests.’ ‘‘ And 
pray what is her name?” ‘* Madame Gordon.” Now it is always 
a risky thing to speak at Court about somebody you do not know, and 
the Prince looked rather strangely, for he was very well aware of the 
role Madame Gordon had played before she became a fashionable 
musician. She had been the mistress of Colonel Vaudrey at the time 
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of the Strasbourg conspiracy, and was suspected of having had relations 
with the Prince himself. The Empress thought the latter allegation 
absolutely untrue, but, according to Louis Blanc in his “ History of 
the Revolution of 1848,” the probability is against her. ‘‘ Kiss Mrs. 
Gordon for me,” the Prince called from the top of his staircase to 
Louis Blanc, who had just taken leave of him on one of his visits to 
Ham. The Prince, at any rate, acted as though this charming gir] 
had been sent to him by Madame Gordon. He invited mother and 
daughter to dine at Combleval, the little house in the park half way 
between St. Cloud and Villeneuve. After dinner the Prince proposed 
a walk in the park, and Bacciochi, who was w ith him, offered to escort 
the mother. But Eugénie said to the Prince, ‘‘ Monseigneur, 

my mother is here ’’ and stepped aside to let him see that the honour 
of accepting his arm was her due. “I don’t think he enjoyed that 
evening,” she said afterwards. For two years after that the coldness 
was on his side, but in 1851 they met again, and the Prince now under- 
stood them much better when the memory of poor Madame Gordon 
no longer compromised them. 

It was at Compiégne that he first spoke to her of love, but every- 
body was against her. On New Year’s Day of 1852, when the Empire 
had been just three weeks in existence, as they were ‘going in to supper, 
Madame Fortoul insulted Eugénie publicly by saying in a loud voice 
that she wondered “‘I dared presume to enter a room before her.” 
The two decided to leave the place next day and go to Italy, but the 
Emperor forestalled them by sending a formal proposal] of marriage. 

It would not be true to call her married life happy. The Emperor 
all his life had trifled more or less with the other sex, and after the age 
of fifty he had not given over the offences of his youth. But the Empress, 
loyal to the last degree, said very little about the many causes she had 
for vexation and disappointment. 

The Life of Horace Benedict de Saussure, by Douglas W. 

Freshfield. (Arnold, 25s.) 

THE name of de Saussure is probably little remembered in these 
days save by mountain climbers, geologists and meteorologists, but 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century this eminent Genevese 
gentleman enjoyed a European reputation. ‘The fact that he was the 
first amateur to reach the summit of Mont Blanc was, and remains, 
an excellent advertisement for his otherwise considerable scientific 
reputation. He was a mountain climber not for climbing’s sake, but 
for the sake of science. True, the white mass of Mont Blanc had 
always attracted him, visible as it constantly was from his Geneva 
home; and the mere desire to plant his feet upon the summit of that 
untrodden altitude may have gone for something in the steady impulse 
which, during twenty years, maintained his determination to make 
the ascent. It was, however, as a geologist and a student of natural 
phenomena that he used the opportunities which his successful climb 
ultimately gave him; and in all his Alpine wanderings, and especially 
in the fortnight’s residence that he made on the top of Col du Géant, 
his time was employed in making observations of the structure of the 
mountains and carrying out carefully devised experiments to throw 
light on natural phenomena. De Saussure was not, however, merely 
a man of science, he was a highly interesting and intelligent human 
being. Well educated and comfortably endowed, he enjoyed all that 
the best society of his day had to offer. He travelled in civilised lands 
as well as in savage mountain districts, and wherever he went the best 
society was open to him. In England he paid a long round of visits 
in the country houses of the great, and he enjoyed similar advantages 
in France and Italy. His later years were contemporary with the evil 
days of the French Revolution, and he was forced to take part in local 
politics, in which he acted as a moderating force. Much of his fortune 
disappeared in the general chaos, and the affluence of his middle life 
was succeeded by rather straitened conditions. Anxiety wore him out 
somewhat prematurely, but not till the bulk of his life’s work was 
accomplished, and five volumes of his great book ‘‘ Voyages dans les 
Alpes ” had been published. He had been honoured by election to 
the Fellowship of our own Royal Society, and he was one of the eight 
foreign members of the Institute of France. He may be regarded 
as one of the principal founders of the science of geology, to which, 
indeed, he gave its name, and Dr. H. R. Mill, who contributes a chapter 
to the volume under consideration, shows what an important pioneer 
he was in the study of atmospheric phenomena. Such a man well 
deserved, and has had long to wait for, a worthy biography such as 
Mr. Freshfield has now produced. It is a scholarly work, delightfully 
written, readable and interesting throughout. It shows an excellent 
individual, worthy and amiable in all relations of life, and it shows him 
in the medium in which he lived, social, political and intellectual. 
Our author not unnaturally devotes much attention to de Saussure’s 
geographical and mountaineering explorations, and, incidentally, he 
has completely unravelled the various mysteries which had gathered 
about the account of the early ascents of Mont Blanc. Mountain 
lovers will read all this with interest, but the book should make a fai 
wider appeal, and should be read by all who take an interest in the 
society, in the science, and in the political movements of the last halt 
of the eighteenth century. MartTIn Conway. 

An Angler's Garland. by Eric Parker. (Philip Allan and Co., 6s. 6d. 

EXACTLY what is implied by talk of an angler’s ‘‘ garland ”’ is 2 
little obscure. There is, however, nothing obscure about Mr. Parker’s 
so oddly named volume—for all that, he further mystifies the readet 

by declaring on his title- -page that his jbook is a “‘ garland of fields 
rivers and other country contentments.” The garland that will bes: 

suit the reader will be a garland of tobacco smoke, for this is a boo! 
for the fire-side. Mr. Parker knows full well that if there is one thin: 

more delightful than fishing it is having fished, and here in this finel: 

printed little book he has collected together the reflections grave anc. 
gay of a host of true fishermen, going back into the literature beyonce 

even old Izaak. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


The Royal Artillery Commemoration Book. (Bell, £4 4s.) 

A Naval History of the War, 1914-18, by Sir Henry Newbolt. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 

Essays on Books, by A. Clutton Brock. (Methuen, 6s.) 

London Trees, by A. D. Webster. (The Swarthmore Press, 15s.) 

A Last Diary, by W.N. P. Barbellion. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 

The Vacation of the Kelwyns, by W.D.,Howells. (Harper, 7s. 6d.) 
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PUTTING AS A FINE ART 


I.—LONG 


AND MEDIUM LENGTH 


By Jack WHITE. 


PUTTS. 


[Jack White is not only one of the very best of putters, but an admirable coach who can teach what he knows. ‘This, the 


first of a series of articles, should help many golfers permanently to improve their putting. 


Mr. Darwin in his notes points 


out where White agrees with and differs from other famous putters.—Ep.] 


| OW often one hears the 
remark, ‘‘So and so is a 
born putter.” In my long 
experience of thirty .years 
in first-class golf I have 
pever seen a golfer whom I should 
lla born putter ; some have a more 
licate touch than others, but how 
iow players gifted with this right 
‘ouch have made proper use of it! 
ie few that have become really 
sod putters have practised on highly 
entific lines. 
When I was a boy I was fortunate 
seeing all the best players play in 
rious matches, and among the great 
ivers in those days there were 
ine of the best putters the game has 
ever known. I used to watch with 
‘at interest their different methods 





THE WRONG WAY TO TAKE THE CLUB 


BACK FOR A MEDIUM LENGTH PUTT. 
The club should never be taken back like 
this. It has been taken back with the hands 
rather than the wrists, and the elbows have 
moved. There has clearly been no wrist 

work. 




















TAKING THE CLUB BACK FOR THE 

The feet are close together, whereas for shorter 

putts they are some distance apart. The club 

is taken well back, and the head is clearly leading 

—an important point. White has closely fol- 

lowed his own precept of keeping the elbows 
in and doing the work with the wrists. 


straight down the shaft, the fourth 
and fifth fingers of the right hand 
resting on the left hand. The club 
must be controlled by the left thumb 


LONG PUTT. 


and forefinger, the thumb firm on the 
club handle and the foretinger pressed 
underneath. Great attention must 
be paid to the timing of the swing so 
that the putter head is always leading 
and much care must be taken ove 
this. After having delivered my ball 
on its way to the hole | have often 
heard a spectator say, “Oh, he ts 
short,”’ but the ball would creep on 
its journey and be very near the hole 

In playing the long putt it Is 
quite wrong to make any use of the 
arms. In the illustrations of the 
long putt it is plainly shown that the 





THE RIGHT WAY TO TAKE THE CLUB 


BACK FOR A MEDIUM LENGTH PUTT. 


Here the club has been taken steadily back 
an ld : by the left wrist, and there is no arm move- 
* 1 would try to copy a players ment. The head is sunk down over the ball. 


style that I fancied 


I always had the names of three 
men in my mind, and the time came 
when I was certain I had found out a 
plan for myself that perhaps no other 
golfer has ever put into use. I was 
convinced that Mr. J. E. Laidlay (for 
whom I carried in all big events from 
1880 until 1889) was the best approach 
putter living, the late J. O. F. Morris 
the best putter from 6ft. to r2ft., and 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson the most 
accurate holer out, and I was deter- 
mined to combine these three. I 
‘aw so much of Mr. Laidlay’s play 
that | had no difficulty in copying 
‘um, and the art of laying long putts 
stone dead became the best shot in 
my bag and still remains so. 

, My grip for all putts is the 
_ overlap.” I grip the club lightly 
in the fingers, putting both thumbs 





THE FINISH OF THE LONG PUTT. 


The body has been kept perfectly still and the 

head well down, with no premature lifting of the 

eye. The club has gone well through with the 

club head again leading. The stroke has obviously 
been well timed. 


The feet are some way apart and the 


right foot has come forward. 


stroke is made entirely with the 
wrists, both elbows close to the side 
of the body 

The club is started for the back- 
ward swing with the left wrist, keep- 
ing the right elbow close to the side 
The downward swing commences with 
the right hand, the player still keep- 
ing the left elbow into the side. 
In this way there is complete control 
of the putter from start to finish of 
the swing. 

The late J. O. F. Morris was my 
next hero, as he was such a good 
putter in his money matches. | 
copied him in the putts from 6ft. to 
12ft., and as Morris had a peculiar 
arch in his back and shoulders, my 
pals of the links used to chaff me and 
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say I was getting humpy backed, putting in thatstyle. But I 
knew my own little secrets and said nothing, for I knew my 
humpy back made me drop my nose down on the ball and 
keep it there. 

I was very keen to try how I should get on in a test 
match, sol challenged a professional, George Doug'as by name. 
At this time I was only seventeen years of age, and he was 
three years my senior. We played for £2 a side. I had to get 
a caddie to carry for me who would do it for the fun of the 
game, as my last shilling was on the match. Considering our 
age and experience, we both played very well in front of a 
gallery of very severe critics. My putting won me the match 
by 3 up and 1 to play, and that same evening dear old Harry 
Crawford, who acted as ‘bishop’’ to us lads, gave me a few 
words of great encouragement, and these words instilled into 
me a lot of determination. Helped by this and by much practice, 
| was in the prize list two years later (1892), when Mr. Hilton 
won the Open Championship at Muirfield. I was going the 
right way for a lad of nineteen years of age. The following 
vear at Prestwick I tied with J. H. Taylor and Ben Sayers 
for the three last prizes. 

All this time I was practising hard, particularly putts of 
12ft. and under. I gave all my attention to the proper way to 
control the ball, and would strike it according to the nature of 
the ground the ball had to travel over. If the hill or borrow 
was from right to left, I would strike my ball on the heel of my 
putter ; in other words, put check side on the ball, and the more 
[ learnt of billiards the easier became the difficult putts. (This 
subject will be dealt with more fully later.) The stance for the 
middle length putt is with the feet further apart than for the 
long approach putt. After the line is taken there must not be a 
suspicion of movement in any part of the body, except the wrists, 
in making the stroke. The head ought to remain firmly dropped 
until after the ball is on its way to the hole. The hands must 
never be taken back as in the picture of ‘the wrong way,”’ but 
should be kept straight down on the ball and the putter head 
allowed to start steadily from the wrist. The putter head 
begins the downward movement, and there is no need to worry 
about following through the ball, as the right wrist is straightened 
at the moment of impact and the left wrist in the same 
position as when the stroke was begun. 

The right elbow must be kept into the side, not in a stiff 
position, but sufficiently to prevent it from moving until the ball 
is hit. The reason so many players are liable to push out their 
putter or pullit inwards on the backward swing is that their elbows 
are too far out from their bodies. The elbows should be kept in 
for all putts and the wrists used only. The billiard player uses 
his left hand as a rest to steady his cue, and the golfer can get 
the same steadiness by keeping his elbow into his side. 


SOME COMMENTS & COMPARISONS 


T is the privilege of those who cannot write or paint to 

criticise the books or the pictures of those who can; and 

so, perhaps, a bad putter may be allowed to supply not 
a criticism, but a commentary upon these words of wisdom 
that come from a very good one.  Superficially, at any 
rate, there is nothing in which good golfers differ so much 
as in their methods of putting. The learner in search of a 
model has a wide and varied choice. I have been interested in 
comparing Jack White’s advice with that of other authorities 
and noticing wherein they agree and difier respectively. 

The first of these other pundits to come to mind is naturally 
Willie Park, whose excellent little book, ‘‘ The Art of Putting,” 
was recently reviewed in CountTRY Lirr. To outward view these 
two differ very much in their methods. Park always looked as 
if he were pulling the ball! into the hole and, indeed, he declares 
that he always found it easiest to hook his putts. There is no 
suspicion of a hook about White’s putting. He is rather what 
| should call a‘ tapping”’ putter, and this is particularly notice- 
able when he gets near the hole. Yet the two do not difter 
greatly as to their advice. Both are very strong on four points, 
the keeping of the head well down and rigidly still, the keeping 
of the elbows in, the use of the wrists and the doing of the work 
of hitting with the right hand. 

The first two commandments are, I suppose, universally 
admitted to be sound in theory by all golfers, but in practice they 
are too constantly violated. Jack White is certainly a magnificent 
example of obedience to his own doctrine. He remains as still 
as a statue when once he has taken up his position, and no one 
sinks his head down better over the ball. To this end he lays 
great stress on his *‘ humpy ” back, and many of us would very 
likely accept permanent curvature of the spine if thereby we 
could hole our putts. 

As to the exclusive use of the wrists, there is a certain amount 
of contlict. Mr. Horace Hutchinson, one of those whom White 
took as his models, preached in the Bedminton that the club 
should be worked ** backwards and forwards with the wrists, 
mainly the left one.’’ And certainly in practice no golfer 
has putted with a freer and truer wrist movement. Braid, in 
his book, did not give a definite pronouncement on the question. 
Sir Walter Simpsun, a delightful writer, but, perhaps, rather a 
cynical instructor, gave his pupils the choice of putting *‘ entirely 
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from the wrist, from the shoulder, or by a combined use of «/} 
the arm-joints,’’ and added that it did not matter which method 
they adopted so long as they stuck to it through good and 1], 
On the other hand, Mr. Everard, while advocating free wrist play 
for long putts, held that at holing-out range, ‘‘ flexion of the wrist 
should cease.’’ I have heard Mr. Lassen, a fine putter and a 
thoughtful golfer, express something of the same opinion, aid 
Mr. Hilton, who in his later years has been experimenting w::] 
putting methods, is now, I fancy, a believer in the stiff | 
wrist. To give a personal opinion, it always seems to me that t ie 
ordinary bad putter, when told to use his wrists, is apt to ce 
the left wrist too much bent into the shape of a bow, a perfec ly 
fatal state of things. One thing is tolerably certain. There 
are some good putters who putt with a stiff wrist, but there is 
also an enormous number of bad ones who do so, moving th: ir 
arms quite unnecessarily and giving the ball a blow at once feel! 
and heavy. Look at the photograph in which Jack White is 
showing the wrong way to take back the club. It is horril !y 
suggestive of our own methods on our bad days. The reac or 
had better disregard the other authorities I quoted and try to ‘lo 
what White telis him. 

As regards the use of the right hand, there is an interesting 
difference between White and Park. White ‘‘ overlaps,” not 
merely with one, but two fingers of the right hand. Park does 
not approve of the overlapping grip, because “‘ it brings the 
left hand too much into play.” Each of them can clearly best 
use his right hand in the way he wants, with his own grip, but 
here, as regards the ordinary mortal, I profess myself, with due 
humility, of the Park school of thought. If a man wants to 
use his right hand, let him hold his two hands an inch or so apart 
and he will feel that the right hand is doing more work. This, too, 
is a doctrine of Mr. Hilton’s. The exact grip is, however, within 
limits, a minor point for personal experiment. On the essential 
question of what is to be accomplished our two authorities 
do not really differ. B.D. 
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NATIONAL RIFLE 
SHOOTING 


VERYBODY connected with target rifle shooting has 

been gravely concerned during the past couple of years 

as to the position and prospects of the National Rifle 

Association. In this department the period of recon- 

struction has undoubtedly been beset with difficulties 
peculiar to the subject. The fundamental trouble is to reinstate 
as a personal amusement a section of military training which 
for upwards of four years was associated with a more tragic 
meaning. Though the number of young men who have graduated 
as marksmen is immensely greater than before the war, most of 
them are only too inclined to put shooting into the same cupboard 
as their discarded uniforms. But a new generation is growing 
up and the need for military effectiveness cannot be ignored. 
By many tests the National Rifle Association has grown beyond 
the boundaries of its written constitution. It caters for national 
rifle shooting as an Empire institution. Its constituents are not 
confined to the Volunteers, nor their successors, the Territorial 
Army. It is the focus of all rifle shooting whatsoever—tat 
carried out by the Regular Army, by the Territorial Army, 
by the Navy, the Royal Marines, the Royal Air Force, and, | ist 
but not least, the Officers Training Corps. 

The logical outcome of this automatic widening of boundar'es 
has been visualised for some time past. Views have been 
exchanged, conferences have been held, and, finally, on Nove 2- 
ber 30th, the seal was appended to the incorporation of inter: sts 
and of control. The rules and programme for the next Bis ‘ev 
Meeting will be framed by a joint committee composed of -ht 
members of the N.R.A. Council, three representatives ¢ ch 
of the Army and Territorial Army Rifle Associations, tl:vee 
from the Overseas Dominions—Canada, Australia and So:th 
Africa—and one each from the Royal Navy, Royal Marices. 
Royal Artillery, Royal Air Force and Officers Training Co 0s. 
The Bisley Committee will be a smaller body chosen from ‘he 
above. 

No more perfect solution of a genuine difficulty can be 
imagined. Ii the decision means anything, it means that he 
nation as a whole adopts the National Rifle Association a> its 
very own. Formerly there was a division of opinion as to he 
best means of harmonising the, at times, conflicting interes © ot 
strictly military marksmanship and those variations of it ch 
raise routine training to the status of a hobby. In consequc'tce, 
the N.R.A. did not receive the assistance and collabor: ‘ion 
which its distinguished accomplishments had earned. \0W 
with full representation of all component interests, whaicveT 
decisions are arrived at they will carry full administré ‘ive 
authority, and the result—in terms of the entries received will 
bespeak the degree of success commanded by their appe®: t0 
the competitive instincts of the nation’s marksmen. The wares 
ofiered for popular consumption must be made attractive, and 
this truth has not in the past been sufficiently appreciated 1 
Service circles. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GARDENERS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—Can vou tell me if the owners and tenants 
of gardens run entirely non -commercially 
are liable to pay unemployment insurance for 
their gardeners and under-gardeners? I sug- 
gest that they clearly come under the Act’s 
exceptions, being engaged in horticulture.—H. 

{Employment in agriculture, including 
horticulture and forestry, is excepted from the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920, unless and until the Minister of 
Labour makes an Order providing for the 
inclusion of persons engaged in such employ- 
ment in the category of persons who must 
be insured under the Act. So far as we are 
aware there has not been any Order extending 
the Act to gardeners. Horticulture may be 
defined as the cultivation of a garden, and, we 
think, includes the three main classes of garden 
products, flowers, fruits and culinary vegetables. 
In our opinion, persons engaged as mentioned 
by our correspondent need not be insured 
inder the Act until a special Order is made. 
-Ep.] 


DEVICES FOR CLEARING WEED 
FROM A_ LAKE. 
To THE EpITor. 


3in,—I would esteem it a kindness if any 
‘orrespondent of yours could advise me as 
) clearing very thick weed from a large sheet 
f water. The lake in question extends to 
35 acres, and, owing to the war, there is a six 
yr seven years’ growth of weed, which is 
ibsolutely matted. In these days of heavy 
taxation, high wages and general cost of upkeep 
of country estates, draining off the water and 
then cutting down the weed is out of the ques- 
tion, and keeping a sheet of water of this size 
clear of weed is at any time a grave difficulty. 
| have some thought of using a heavy punt, 
fixing at the stern a revolving cutter (something 
like the propeller of an aeroplane) or a big- 
toothed circular saw, and then by means of 
farm tractor power driving the punt backwards 
and forwards across the lake ; but I am afraid 
the heavy growth of weed would clog and pull 
up the spindle of the revolving cutter. I 
should drive the cutter by a small portable 
petrol engine. Anyway, I should greatly 
appreciate any help your readers could give me. 
—SURREY. 

{It is unlikely that a machine such as 
that suggested by our correspondent would 
be effective, for the mass of weed would 
doubtless clog the machinery. It might be 
possible, however, to remove some of the weed 
by means of a drag attached to a farm tractor 


BURNING LEAVES IN 


Such a drag might be made on the principle 
of a hay-rake with specially strong iron or 
steel tines. Weed is sometimes removed from 
lakes by means of a strong rope or chain, 
sunk so that it catches in the weed. It is 
then drawn through the water. Generally, 
however, it must be regarded as less practicable 
than the modified hay-rake. By means of 
an ordinary wooden hay-rake it is possible to 
drag a good deal of weed out, but it is a very 
slow job. We have also consulted Dr. Russell 
of Rothamsted Experimental Station, and his 
reply is as follows : ‘‘ Your correspondent does 
not say what the weed is, but assuming it is the 
usual mixture, I am afraid there is no hope 
of treatment other than purely mechanical 
hauling out or washing out by running water, 
if there is any. In so large an area of water 
chemical treatment is completely out of the 
question, and cutting without removal would 
be of no use. The weed after removal could 
be made into compost for field or garden.”’ 


—Ep.] 


A BLACK BACK GULL IN NORWAY. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—As very many of the British lesser black 
back gulls (Larus fuscus affinis) go south in the 
autumn to winter in the Mediterranean countries 
or even further south, it is rather interesting 
to note that a young bird hatched in Westmor- 
land this year went north. It was marked by 
myself with ring No. 39,061 on the last day 
of July, being a fortnight or three weeks old 
among many others in a large colony in South 
Westmorland. It was recovered at a place 
called Karméen, near Haugesund in Stavanger, 
on the West Coast of Norway in September, 
and reported by Herr P. Valvik. Why this 
young bird of less than two months old crossed 
the North Sea and went north-east instead 
of south it is impossible to say, except that 
there is a slight tendency for a very few of 
summer visitors to make a cast northward 
in early autumn before going south, as shown 
by some of the terns—H. W. Rosinson. 
GETTING RID OF DEAD LEAVES. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am living in a suburb in one of the 
great Eastern cities of America, and, unlike 
many of the residential quarters at home, it is 
wonderfully wooded, for when the houses were 
built and the streets laid out very few trees 
were cut down. In the fall a carpet of leaves 
covers the ground and the scavengers go round 
and pile the leaves into heaps and burn them. 
This may seem rather a strange proceeding, 
but it is a very effective way of getting rid of 
the leaves with very little trouble or expense, 
and the smell that arises is not at all unpleasant. 
—R. G. 





AN AMERICAN TOWN. 


MUMMING AT CHRISTMAS. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—Your article on the performance of 
“The Return of the Native” at Dorchester 
brings to mind some lines, or rather verses, 
of the old play of ‘t St. George,’ as played 
yearly at the farmhouses, mansions and 
vicarages in Derbyshire and other parts 
of the Midlands seventy years ago and long 
before. I have three printed copies and two 
as they were taken down years ago as the 
““guisers ’’ went on. One of the latter begins 
and is said by Fool : 
‘*In comes I, Betsy Belzebub, 

On my shoulder I carry my club, 

In my hand a dripping pan. 

Don’t you think I’m a jolly wo-man ? " 
St. George is the main figure and in the course 
of the play in turn fights Venture In, who 
also becomes Slasher, Little Soldier, Bold 
Knight, Esher Pesher, Morocco’s King, Egypt’s 
King and several more fighting men, all of 
whom fall before him. Another version begins : 

““T ope the door, I venture in, 

I ‘ope your favour for to win, 
Whether I rise or whether I fall, 
I'll do my best to please you all.” 
As the fighters fall a doctor is called in to 
revive and cure, and he carries a large stone 
bottle slung at his waist. Before he is accepted 
Fool asks about his qualifications. ‘The doctor 
replies : 
““T cure the ipsey pipsey, the palsey and 
the gout, 

Pains within and pains without. 

If there be ten devils in a man, 

Sure I can fetch twenty devils out.” 
Then doctor holds the bottle as the patient 
lies, and says : 

“ Here, Jack, take this bottle, 

Let a nip run down thy throttle, 

Rise up and fight again.” 
And so the play proceeds with many downs 
and ups till in comes Devil Doubt, who is 
Betsy in other guise, and proclaims with loud 
voice and clatter : 

‘““In comes I, Devil Doubt, 

On my shoulder I carry a broom, 

Money I crave, money I'll have, 

If you won't give me money, 

I'll sweep you all to the grave.” 
THOMAS RATCLIFFE. 


HOUSING THE PEOPLE. 
‘To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The illustrations in Country LIFE 
of cottages actually built or building in various 
localities serve a highly useful purpose (better 
still if the cost were given in each case) in 
keeping alive the public interest in what, it 
is to be feared, is a very dilatory, almost mori- 
bund, process in many parts of the country, 
owing to the obstructive and_ half-hearted 
manner in which it has been handled by the 
local authorities. ‘The great general statesman- 
like measure of getting the working population, 
and especially that part of it displaced by the 
war, adequately re-housed and so far satisfied 
as quickly as possible, has, unfortunately, been 
largely frustrated by the obstinate and dull- 
witted adherence of these bodies to their own 
particular by-laws which, however appropriate 
under ordinary conditions, are ill-suited to 
meet any great emergency. It may now be 
difficult indeed to retrieve the position and to 
make up the great shortage of accommodation, 
which is really the cause of much of the present 
public unrest. Why, for instance, could not 
the usual restrictions upon modern building 
have been waived so as to secure the prompt 
erection of wooden cottages in all parts of the 
country at a cost which would allow of an 
economical rent within the means of the poorer, 
and vastly larger, section of the working 
population ? Cottages built of other materials 
than wood are now notoriously not within 
those means. ‘They cannot be rented for less 
than 15s. or 20s. a week; whereas, if the 
popular need is to be met, the rent should not 
exceed 8s. a week, with, in exceptional cases, 
10s. as an outside limit. Wooden houses 
for working men have been already put up on a 
large scale in Canada and elsewhere, and are 
found to meet every requirement. Why cannot 
the same be done in England, where the density 
of population and the shortage of housing is 
far greater? If there are restrictive by-laws 
that prevent it, the Government should at once 
suspend all such until the present serious 
crisis is past.—LOWTHER BRIDGER. 
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TUSCANY. 
EDITOR. 


THE VINTAGE IN 

To 
Sir,—It is in the sunny, still days of October 
that the vintage is gathered on the hillsides of 
Tuscany. The choicest ‘“‘ Chianti”? comes 
from a comparatively small district lying ten 
to fifteen miles north-east of Siena, but the 
whole country for miles round Siena is one 
great vineyard. The vines are grown in a far 
more natural and lovely manner than in France 
or in Germany, 7.e., they are planted close to 
small trees (generally of the hornbeam family, 
which stand in irregular rows), and are allowed 
to cover the tree and to fall in graceful festoons 
from it. The extraordinary thing to our eyes, 
accustomed to spoon-fed, hot-house vines, is 
that both the vine and the hornbeam flourish 
exceedingly, and yet neither suffers from the 
strength of the other. ‘The grapes are white as 
well as black but chiefly black, and often 
very fine in size and flavour. The abundance 
is marvellous and the generosity of the owners 
matches it. Sometimes, in walking or driving 
past a vineyard where the harvest is being 
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A CHIANTI VINE, 


gathered, we would ask to be allowed to buy 
a bunch. Invariably the Padrone would 
say : ‘* Take as many as you like,”’ or sometimes 
they would pick some good bunches and thrust 
them into our hands, refusing to accept more 
than a halfpenny or a penny for this refreshing 
loveliness. Oh! the joy of colour under those 
Italian sapphire skies, the vine leaves turning 
to gold, the bloom on the purple grapes, the 
cheerful workers and their children adding 
to the picture the warm colour of their cheeks 
and bright handkerchiefs as headdresses. 
Our little photographic picture can easily show 
the abundance and the healthiness of the crop. 
WALTER J. CLUTYERBUCK. 


MIDNIGHT TREASURE SEEKERS. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Can anyone throw light on “ a mysterious 
night bird ”’ with ‘tan unpleasant call * which 
a friend in the country has been visited by 
and is unable to identify? Speaking of its 
call, he “This I have often heard 
myself, but others who have also done so are 
unable to tell me what bird it is that makes it. 
About a month ago I heard it again under 
my bedroom window. It was a bright moon- 
light night, so I got my glasses and then saw 
two birds on the tennis lawn digging holes 
with their beaks. They were like rooks in 
size, but of a much plumper build, and I can 
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certainly say that they were not owls. The 
next day I examined the holes these marauders 
had made, and found them to be large and 
conical in shape—much wider than the holes 
made by the green woodpecker—and about 
2ins. in depth. If anyone can identify these 
midnight treasure hunters with the unmusical 
voice my mind would be set considerably at 
rest.” —L. F. EASTERBROOK. 


SPEED OF THE BLACK MAMBA. 


To THE EpIror. 


THE 


Sir,—There is no snake to be more dreaded 
than the wonderful black mamba—that is, the 
true black mamba (Dendraspis angusticeps), 
which is found in East and Central Africa, 
Angola and South Africa. It has been reported 
to be so swift as to attack and chase men on 
horseback, and to move like lightning. I was 
in Africa in 1912, and it so happened that 
one day, after a long and wearisome trek in 
Uganda, we decided to camp on a piece of 
open ground. To our left lay a large expanse 
of forest, into which I 
strolled. The country 
was parched and dry, 
not a breath of wind was 
moving, and a thick 
coat of dead leaves was 
strewn on the ground. 
My attention was called 
to some monkeys, which 
were merrily playing in 
the tops of some trees 
near a deep, black-look- 
ing pool of water con- 
taining fallen timber. I 
had just shot one of 
them, and was standing 
with my 12-bore gun 
cocked and both barrels 
loaded, when to my 
right I heard in the 
distance a sound re- 
sembling leaves being 
caught up in one of 
those small whirlwinds 
so common in this part 
of the world. I won- 
dered what it could be. 
In an instant it occurred 
to me that this was a 
mamba. No sooner had 
the thought entered my 
mind than a_ sound 
flashed past within 
fifteen yards in front of 
me. A very slight move- 
ment of leaves caught 
my eye, but that was 
all. A snap shot to my 
left close to the pool, 
from whence the sound 
was disappearing, and 
all was still. The whole 
thing had happened in 
a moment from the time 
I first heard the disturb- 
ance of leaves a very 
considerable distance 
away. Putting in another 
cartridge, I walked to 
the spot where I had 
nothing was to be seen. I next 
tree with some 


fired, but 
examined the stump of a 
bush growing round it, and here’ sure 
enough was the iagical creature crippled. 
I instantly gave it another shot, which killed 
it. Tying some string around its neck, I 
made quickly for the camp. How I managed 
to hit the creature, which I could not see and 
only hear, is a mystery—it was of course purely 
accidental. There are reports that these 
snakes travel in an upright position. This 
one certainly did not do so, nor do I believe 
that it could possibly travel at such a speed 
in that attitude.—WILLouGHBY P. Lowe. 


WHERE DO FISH COME FROM ? 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Fish come from eggs. The eggs are 
probably carried from the river to the trough 
on the legs and feathers of birds—waterhen 
and the like.—N. F. RICHARDSON. 





A SWAN SCPERSTITION. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—A friend of mine, a lady in Hampshire, 
has told me of a strange superstition that 
once existed in that county “that swans 
are always hatched during a thunderstorm.” 
As a considerable number of swans are hatched 
every year under quite natural conditions 
on the Beaulieu river, she says it would be 
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interesting to discover if this belief still exist 
among Hampshire foresters. ‘These men ar 
a most superstitious race, and if it exists an) 
where, it would be on the southern borde: 
of the New Forest.—E. 


A CONTENTED POULTRY YARD. 
To THE Epiror. 





Sir,—I enclose a photograph I took in n 
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ALLIANCE. 


poultry yard a few days back. The fox terrie: 
pup and the rabbit play together like two 
kittens. The young cockerels will go up to 
the pup, pick him on the ribs and take his 
meal.—SyYDNEY TURNER. 


TWO BIRD STORIES. 
To THE EDITorR. 
Sir,—Your readers interested in ornithology 
may like to know that a hedgesparrow built 
its nest last April a few inches from the ground 
in a stock growing in the garden of Mr. Alick 
Begbie of the Bungalow, Hayle, Cornwall. 
It reared five young in this nest. The stock 
was under the lee of a tall privet hedge, grown 
to break the wind which blows most shrewdly 
over the exposed towans whereon the bungalow 
stands, and it was probably the prevalence of 
this wind which caused the bird to prefer 
the stock to the hedge. I hesitate to mention 
the next item, but, being a very close observer 
of animal life, being quite sure of my facts, 
and having two witnesses who were with 


me at the time, I record it in the hope 
that some others may have seen similar 
occurrences. At the end of April last, two 


companions and I, going along the road which 
runs by the coast from the town eastwards, 
saw overhead two crows, one flying behind 
the other, ‘“vol-planing”’ on _ outstretched 
wings. ‘The leading one suddenly turned ove: 
on its back, exactly after the manner of a 
“stunting ’’ aeroplane, and remained so fo: 
some yards before returning to the normal 
position. Its companion then followed suit. 
The pair repeated this performance several! 
times. They were directly overhead and at 
a very moderate height.—CuirIya. 
FIRST ORANGES IN 

To THE EpirTor. 
S1rR,—Some time since you reproduced a photo 
graph of an orange tree growing in the oper 
on the wall of the forecourt of the Manoi 
de la Trinité in full fruit. Your readers ma 
like to see a picture of three of the oranges jus 
gathered and fully ripe. They average Hb. i: 
weight each, the three weighing 13 ozs. 
think these are the first oranges from Jerse’ 
to reach England.—ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


THE JERSEY. 





JERSEY ORANGES. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


MANY PRIVATE SALES 


OME of the reasons for the steadiness 

of the market for real estate were 

examined in an able paper by Mr. 

A. C. Driver (Messrs. Drivers, Jonas 

and Co.) read at the Auctioneers’ and 

Estate Agents’ Institute. While it is 
impossible to endorse .all his statements, it is 
easy to agree with him that the upward move- 
ment of prices for agricultural land often 
noted in COUNTRY LIFE, has been very marked 
in the last four or five years. especially in certain 
counties. 

With commendable caution Mr. Driver 
nainly restricted his remarks, on points of 
'-tail, to three counties, where his firm has 
.d dealings on a very large scale, Lincolnshire, 
wkshire and Kent. His remarks on them are 
worth quoting in extenso: “The sales in 
\orkshire (the largest county in England, 
ith every variety of land) in the year 1913 
)duced for agricultural estates an average 
£27 per acre, while in 1919, although the 
eage sold was only about 5 per cent. higher 
an in 1913, practically the same price was 
tained. This shows that medium farm lands 


a 


ve not increased in value to any great 
ent. : 
“In Lincolnshire, however, where the 


shest values have been obtained for agri- 
tural land, the average price in 1913 was 
sut £26 per acre; in 1919 an increase of 
ne 50 per cent. in acreage was dealt with, 
i the average price worked out at £35 per 
cre. This shows that an advance of nearly 
per cent. in value was obtained in the farm 
ids in this highly productive district. Four 
to five times this figure was, however, realised 
tor rich alluvial and warp lands. 

“To take, thirdly, the home county of 
kent, one finds the increase in value has been 
nearly as high as in Lincolnshire; £28 per 
acre was the average in 1913, while in 1919, 
although nearly three times as much land was 
disposed of, £37 per acre was obtained—again 
showing the increment that has attached to 
valuable agricultural properties.” 

Discussing changes in the countryside, Mr. 
Driver said: “‘ Large residences, if not occupied 
by those who can afford the cost of upkeep, 
become to some extent a drug on the market. 
| have in mind a case in Yorkshire, where an 
estate of several hundred acres with a large 
mansion was acquired in 1916 in order that 
the timber might be cut for war -purposes. 
‘Three years later the original purpose having 
been served, the estate, denuded of its outlying 
timber, came on to the market and, although 
the ornamental timber had not been touched 
nor the amenities of the property destroyed, a 
purchaser was not forthcoming. 'The mansion, 
a fine upstanding and soundly. built residence 
containing 100 rooms, was actually disposed of 
as old material and realised only £5,000.” 


THE 


"THERE have been many large attendances 
at the Hanover Square Estate Sale Rooms, 
but never a larger one than when Messrs. Knight 
Frank and Rutley offered the eight acres 
of building land on the Duchy of Cornwall 
estate, Kennington, on behalf of the Council 
of the Prince of Wales. The Duchy sites 
were withdrawn as a whole, and, though it is 
known that the vendors are disposed to make 
a generous allowance for the enhanced cost of 
development in present day conditions, they 
could not reasonably be expected to part with 
any of the lots at the over-cautious prices that 
were tendered in the auction room. The 
Sites are very central and very valuable, and 
there are plenty of the most astute land 
developers who know it. 7 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


[N introducing the Marquess of Breadalbane’s 
Taymouth Castle estate to the company, 
Mr. Burrows announced that the Breadalbane 
Arms Hotel, Aberfeldy, had been sold, without 
the fishings, by private contract. He also 
expressed the opinion that £100,000 worth of 
timber could be cut on Lot 1 without inter- 
tering with the amenities of the estate. The 
principal lots failed to evoke competition, and 
the alternative arrangement of the property 
Was then tried. Very seldom is the phe- 
nomenon of a sale at a maiden bid seen in the 
auction room, but it was when Moness, forming 
ot2,cameup. The hammer rose and fell toa 
sol: and successful offer of £38,000. 


DUCHY AUCTION. 


MONESS SOLD. 


MONESS is on the southern boundary of 
“"" the town of Aberfeldy, and it extends to 
8,400 acres, and has a rent roll of £1,858 a year. 
A large and substantial distillery, belonging 
to Messrs. John Dewar and Sons, Limited, 
stands on this part of the T'aymouth estate. 
The lodge and shootings are of a rental value 
of £750 a year, and there is a distant view of 
Schiehallion from Moness. The records of 
the game bags on Moness show as many as 
2,800 grouse in some years. The fishings aie 
excellent, including that on Loch na Craige, 
and the Urlar stream bounds the estate on the 
west side. There are also the salmon in Loch 
Tay. 


GLENQUAICH CHANGES HANDS. 


It seemed for a moment as if Lot 4, Glen- 

quaich and Wester Shian, had been sold 
at the final bid of £33,000, but the solicitor 
was apparently unwilling to say the word. 
The lot was, however, disposed of immediately 
after the auction. Its area is 6,735 acres, on 
the south side of Loch Freuchie, three miles 
from the village of Amulree. 


WEAR HOUSE, NEAR EXETER. 
CAPTAIN SIR GEORGE DUCKWORTH- 

KING’S estate of Wear House, near 
Exeter, was submitted in that city by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, and eighteen out 
of the twenty-four lots changed hands for a 
total of £17,260, the mansion being among 
the lots which await private treaty. 


RUNEMEDE RIFLE RANGES. 


RUNEMEDE RIFLE.RANGES, near Staines? 

nearly 800 acres in extent, are to be offered 
by auction on January 6th by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The ranges are among the 
most extensive and complete in the kingdom, 
comprising two butts and 106 targets, with 
firing points up to 1,200yds, and a firing 
line of two miles, affording facilities for 
practice with every description of small arms 
and machine guns. The property includes 
magazine, canteen and other buildings, and 
Yeoveney Manor House and Farm. 


KEYSOE, KEYHAVEN. 
EYSOE, Keyhaven, on the southernmost 
part of the coast, fitted with a quantity 
of oak panelling, and standing in four acres 
of grounds, has been sold by Messrs. Harding 
and Harding in conjunction with Mr. Donald 
Hughes. 
AXWELL PARK SOLD. 
A NEWCASTLE syndicate, represented by 
*“" Mr. J. W. Wakinshaw, has given about 
£25,000 for Axwell Park, the mansion and 
320 acres in County Durham, the vendor’s 
agents being Messrs. Anderson and Garland, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


A HASLEMERE SALE. 
BROWNSCOMBE, Haslemere, with seven 


and a half acres adjoining Lord Abercon- 


way’s seat, has been sold by Messrs. C. 
Bridger and Son (Mr. Turner Bridger). The 
contents of Brownscombe, to be sold on 


Monday next, include a remarkable collection 
of old Indian and Afghan arms and armour. 
Other Haslemere and Hindhead houses have 
found purchasers in the last week or so through 
Messrs. C. Bridger and Son. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BARGAINS. 
ST. MARGARET’S BAY freehold residence, 

with good grounds, known as Brother- 
stone, has been privately sold by Messrs. 
Edwards and Derwent, of St. Leonards-on-Sea 
The firm offers a modern house with three and 
a half acres, in Kent, just over twenty miles 
from London, for £1,500; another, with five 


acres, close to Hastings, for £2,500; and a 
third, near Battle, for £2,500. 
SALE OF STAPLETON PARK. 


ig is understood that Messrs. Parsons, 

Clark and Bodin, of Hanover Square, have 
sold the Stapleton Park estate, near Pontefract, 
extending to about 1,224 acres, with a beauti- 
fully situated mansion, standing in a park of 
500 acres, including the racing establishment 
and upwards of 450 acres of woods. 


Messrs. Wise and Bowerman have sold 
by private treaty The Hill House, Sapperton 
near Cirencester; Newbottle Manor Farm, 
Newbottle: Bodicote Grange Farm, near 
Banbury ;_ the residential property known as 
Brixworth Lodge, Wantage; and Kingscote, 
Warnham, Horsham. 

PRIVATE 'TRANSACTIONS. 

RIVATE sales by Messrs. Fox and Sons 

include a house and _ site adjoining the 
Y.M.C.A. premises, at Boscombe; No. 153, 
Southcote Road, Bournemouth ;_ the residential 
property, Redmire, Branksome Park ; a new 
residence in Harbour View Road, Parkstone ; 
a plot of land in Birchwood Road, Parkstone ; 
Ho!t Cromer Road, Bournemouth ; freehold 
residence in Keswick Road, Boscombe ; and 
Burleigh Farm, East Grinstead, 71 acres. 
Hordle Grange, near Lymington, with 32 acres 
has been sold to a client of Messrs. Fox and 
Sons. The total purchase money amounts, 
for the foregoing, to £21,440. 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock have 
sold Lot 18 of the Kirkstead estate, Woodhall 
Spa, which was withdrawn from auction on 
the 26th ult., comprising 21 acres with house 
and buildings. 

Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker notify 
the sale of Moorlands Farm, Bitterne, a free- 
hold of 84 acres, with good house and extensive 
buildings. 


EXTENSIVE HANTS ESTATE. 


ON the borders of Hampshire and Berkshire, 

conveniently situated in the neighbourhood 
of several considerable towns, lies the agri- 
cultural and sporting estate of Linkenholt 
Manor, which is to be offered by auction with 
possession by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker 
at Winchester in January. The house is a 
convenient one of moderate size. ‘There are 
three farms, shooting, and practically the whole 
of the village of Linkenholt, extending to 
1,100 acres. The firm have issued a preliminary 
notice of the sale by auction of the West 'Tisted 
estate, near Ropley, extending to a total of 
2,250 acres and comprising a fine specimen of 
thirteenth century building in the residence of 
ten bedrooms and three reception-rooms, seven 
farms with farmhouses and buildings, twenty- 
two cottages, and 200 acres of timber. ‘The 
estate is conveniently situated, and Privett 
station, on the Meon Valley Line, is within 
its borders. 

AUCTION OF BATHWICK. 

N° details are given of any progress that may 
~ "have been made since July of last year in 
the realisation of Captain F. W. Forester’s 
Bathwick estate, but when it was first sub- 
mitted, as a whole, it was described as com- 
prising 600 acres of the City of Bath, hundreds 
of first-rate residences and some of the principal 
hotels. Mr. Joseph Stower, who offered the 
whole, is now to submit it in sections, the first 
in February, having a total rental value of about 
£7,0co. It will be recalled that Messrse 
Drivers, Jonas and Co., about the same time 
in 1919, successfully submitted 1,365 acres of 
the Lansdown estate in Bath, including the 


racecourse. In the February auction there 
will be 180 lots. 
LORD WHARNCLIFFE’S LAND. 


OUTLYING parts of Wortley, near Sheffield, 

and the remaining portions of the Carlton 
estate, near Barnsley, including many exceed- 
ingly well equipped farms, are in the market, 
by order of Lord Wharncliffe, for sale, at 
Sheffield, next month, by Mr. Joseph Stower. 


HOTHAM HALL, YORKSHIRE. 


COLONEL J. B. STRACHEY-CLITHE- 

ROW, C.B.E., has decided to dispose of 
Hotham Hall, a sporting estate of 3,300 acres, 
six miles from Market Weighton. There are 
about a score of large farms, and the advowson 
and lordships of manors make up a _ very 
complete estate, which will be submitted at 
Hull next month. 


COWLAM MANOR, DRIFFIELD. 


FOR Mr. W. M. Curzon-Herrick, Cowlam 
Manor, five miles from Driffield, is coming 
under the hammer of Mr. Frank Newman 
shortly, an area of 1,535 acres, specially suited 
to tractor cultivation, as the fields run to 150 
acres each. ARBITER. 
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THE EXALTED VALUE 
OF THE THOROUGHBRED 


HOW NEWMARKET SALES DEFIED DEPRESSION. 


RIOR to the December sales of bloodstock taking place 
at Newmarket, wise men of affairs and substance, and 
wise men of neither afiairs nor substance, shook their 
heads gravely and assured each other that prices would 
mark a big depreciation in bloodstock values even to 
touching slump values. They quoted the slump in stocks 
which a year or two ago were almost regarded as gilt-edged ; 
they touched on the prevailing and increasing depression in 
cotton, woollen, engineering, shipbuilding and shipping indus- 
tries ; they talked mournfully of the feeling of general insecurity 
and great unemployment ; and finally they cut out the possi- 
bility of foreign competition from the Continent through the 
rates of exchange being so adverse. In the circumstances 
bloodstock should have been dealt in at ‘‘ give-away ”’ prices. 

Instead, what happened ? Merely that wonderful figures 
were recorded and that the prices might have reflected amazing 
prosperity on the part of the nations. The actual state of affairs 
noticed above might have been anything but actual ; they might 
have been non-existent. Some horses made figures that would 
have been phenomenal in the most golden and halcyon times. 
Sixteen thousand guineas for a mare in foal! Just think of 
it, and that mare very far removed from having been a wonder 
as a racehorse! I know a man with very big investments in 
bloodstock, a man whose name is well known in breeding and 
racing. He stayed in the City, anxiously keeping himself in 
close touch with affairs at a time of most severe financial 
stringency. When he heard of the price made by this mare, 
Salamandra, and the 15,500 guineas paid for Lord Derby’s 
three year old, Archaic, he remarked: ‘‘ Why they must be 
crazy!’ But it was not only in respect of one or two lots that 
sensations were created. The whole of the sales were marked by 
high values. Any well bred mare in foal to a sire regularly 
producing winners was sure to be in big request and many were 
secured for abroad. 

Thus, through the unexpected introduction of foreign 
competition and the insistent bidding of such as Lord Furness, 
with his ‘‘ three bags full,”” the aggregate mounted up until at 
the end of five days it reached 358,540 guineas for 696 lots, giving 
an average of 515 guineas. A year ago men marvelled at the 
results when, however, the industrial and financial outlook was 
nothing like as serious as it is to-day. During that week the 
total was 341,717 guineas for 644 lots, the average being 530 
guineas. Considering that the sales in 1918 were held just after 
the Armistice, the total of 215,913 guineas for 550 lots (average 
392 guineas! was quite good. Then it is interesting to compare 
results in the war years. Thus, in 1917 the total was 112,318 
guineas, average 172 guineas; in 1916, 90,529 guineas, average 
173 guineas; in 1915, 84,208 guineas, average 169 guineas; and 
in 1914, after four months of war, 68,850 guineas, average IQI 
guineas. If we go back to that most prosperous year of 1913, 
we find the total to be 308,658 guineas for 713 lots, showing an 
average of nearly 433 guineas. 

More lots were sold last week than in any previous year, 
and an average of over 500 guineas is really wonderful in the 
circumstances. It is no use saying that this or that lot was dear 
or cheap. We must contemplate the results as a whole and 
deduce from them that the industry of bloodstock breeding in 
this country must be an extraordinarily healthy and substantial 
one it it can be so absolutely unaffected by general economic 
conditions in the country. If it really was affected then what 
must have been the results had there been widespread confidence 
in the industrial and financial world ? 

Salamandra, though a young mare and in foal to The 
Tetrarch, made far more than I thought she would bring. My 
estimate of her worth may be neither here nor there, but as a 
general sort of opinion let me say that I do not think any mare 
in the world, no matter how mated, is worth anything like 
£16,000. She may prove to be a_ great winner-producing 
mare, but there are many chances against it. Perdita I], 
Morganette, Doris and Galicia were great mares, and others 
of slightly lesser note were such as Veneration IT, Silver Fowl 
and Absurdity. They produced classic winners and most of 
them more than one, but they stand out in history as rare excep- 
tions. Salamandra has yet to produce a winner. Quite certain 
am | that not one of those celebrities named above would have 
made anything like 16,000 guineas at seven vears of age. 

\rchaic at 15,500 guineas was, perhaps, an even more 
surprising achievement. Although second for the Derby, he 
did not really show himself to be a high-class racehorse. Admit- 
tedly his breeding is almost immaculate and his good looks 
unexceptionable, but if you associate performances with values 
then I fail to see that Archaic’in any way justified his big purchase 
price. Still | am told that Alec Taylor, the Manton trainer, was 
the runner-up for him, and his ideas and mine obviously are a 
variance. | simply cannot appreciate his point of view, because 
there is nothing in what the horse has done in public to make 
one assume that he would have been a good thing for the Cup 
races in 1921. Then the success of a 15,500 guinea stud horse 
in England would not by any means have been guaranteed. 
The American buyer might conceivably see a return for his 
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outlay, for Archaic, bred as he is, will very likely appeal 
American breeders, at any rate for the next three years or : 
and until such time as he has proved his success as a Sire. 

I notice the three year old mare Head Note, by Orby frorn 
Mesange,; made 2,500 guineas, although she has never won a 
race, chiefly, I suppose, because she would never consent to 
start. As a yearling Lord Wilton gave 6,000 guineas for he 
The fact of having been an utter failure as a racehorse has no* 
apparently seriously depreciated her value. A two year o! 
of unfashionable breeding, the winner of three modest rac s 
this season, made between four and five thousand guineas. | 
its way the sum is as fabulous as the two big instances I have bec 1 
quoting and shows how at times a sense of proportion seems {0 
be quite lost. It is, of course, fortunate that this should be s) 
from the seller’s point of view. We will agree that it is dangerous 
to prophesy as to what horses will do on the racecourse. W 
thought we could appraise values based on breeding, performanc: 
looks and general promise, when horses went into the sale rin 
but after what has just happened the proceeding would seem to ! 
just as hazardous as vaticination on horse racing. =P iL1ppos. 


THE “RUGGER” MATCH 


YPICAL Queen’s Club weather, a huge crowd of enthu- 

siasts, the usual sprinkling of pessimists and the presence 

of the King combined to give a characteristic setting 

to the annual “ Rugger’’ match between Oxford anc 

Cambridge. Once again the unexpected happened 
just as it did last year, and on so many other occasions. In 
1919 Oxford, clearly the better side, lost—mainly through 
F, A. Waldock’s retirement at half-time owing to an injury. 
This year Cambridge seemed on paper and form to be the stronger 
team and when Oxford’s most outstanding player, F. A. Waldock, 
was so unlucky as to get damaged—this time before the match 
it was all Lombard Street to a china orange that the result would 
be a repetition of last year. But Oxford won deservedly in 
spite of their misfortunes—or, perhaps, because of them—for 
Cambridge seemed a little over-confident and their first try, 
scored in the first few minutes, encouraged them in this attitude. 
Neither side played great football and it was apparent that the 
leeway lost during the war has not yet been made up. 

If Oxford were only moderate, Cambridge were frankly 
disappointing, and I can imagine that the remarks of Mr. J. 
Daniell, one of the touch judges and the most famous of Cambridge 
forwards, after the match were more forcible than complimentary 
on the subject of forward play. Although Cambridge pack 
appeared to be able to push their opponents about when they 
liked, yet Oxford got the ball five times out of six and was better 
in the loose rushes. G. S. Conway played well, but seemed 
rather oppressed by the cares of captaincy, and it was the irony of 
Fate that the only English International playing should lose a 
probable three points for his side by ignorance or forgetfulness 
of an elementary rule. T. E. Morel, of whom much has been 
heard, avowedly a winger, led several rushes and dribbled 
cleverly, but a good “ hooker ’’ would have been more useful. 

On the other side D. D. Duncan played his usual forceful 
and sound game and was an inspiring leader to the others. The 
Oxford forwards were particularly clever out of touch. Although 
the Oxford forwards had a big share in the success of their 
side, it was the excellent openings made by V. H. Neser and tlie 
general superiority of the three-quarters that won the matci.. 
Neser was brought from forward to half-back at the last minut« 
to take the place of Waldock ; it is a remarkable tribute to his 
versatility that no one who did not know the actual facts of t 
case would have guessed that he was playing out of his usu 
place. He gave and took his passes accurately, was more th 
useful in his kicking and was the mainstay cf the Oxford defen 

The best feature in the Oxford three-quarter line was t 
excellent formation kept by all the plavers and the way in whi 
they invariably took their passes on the move. Although o1 
moderately fast, the wings ran straight and with resoluti: 
especially B. L. Jacot. The best kick on either side was V. 
Price, who deserved his place in the team for that alone. 

The Cambridge halves were painfully slow and the thr 
quarters were “all over the shop’”’; the wings over-ran th 
centres and the fielding of all four was poor. I was particulai vy 
disappointed in the play of R. H. Hamilton-Wickes, whose fo: 
in the Wellington XV had led me to hope for much better thing. 
The Cambridge defence was very ragged at times and Oxfort s 
second try, by H. B. Simpson, was a very soft one, no real attem 
being made to collar him. Both full-backs made mistakes, b 
H. H. Forsayth was much the better of the two; his kickig 
to touch had length and accuracy and he got well down to «..\s 
men. C. F. K. Watson had a day ofi distinctly and did no 
fulfil the promise of his display last year and during the present 


season. The place kicking on both sides was poor and R. H. 
Rettington’s great reputation suffered sadly. 





Whatever cri‘l- 
cisms may be levelled at the play, the match of 1920 provided ‘he 
spectators with plenty of excitement. The result was in doubt 
up to the last minute, for the Cambridge forwards had at last 
begun to assert themselves and the backs were going all out. 

For so long as a University match is played, there will 
always be found two features in the attitude of the spectators— 
the youthful enthusiasm of the grey-haired players of former days 
and the portentous solemnity of some of the most juvenile 
Freshmen. LEONARD KR. TosswILt. 
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THE GARDEN OF THORPE HALL 


OF VIMY, 


By Lapy ByYNnG 


SQUARE, ugly, white house with a leaky roof; walls 
greened by the tear-stains of weeping trees so over- 
hanging them that they exclude all sun and air; a 
blanket of ivy obscuring the north, and rampant briars 
tapping against the south windows, while through the 

broken glass of a lean-to vinery on the southern wall forlorn 
tendrils of vine waved in the breeze. Such was Thorpe Hall 
on July 12th, 1913, when I first drove through the “ well tim- 
pered, park-like grounds containing fine sheets of water,” as the 
estate agents’ catalogue described the place. There were about 
ffty acres of good, undulating pasturage, with splendid oak 
trees and a sheet of water in the hollow. Beyond that one 
fort at truthfulness the estate agents had given rein to 
ey with shocking licence. The “charming enclosed rose 
arden ’”’ consisted of a dozen moribund rose bushes behind 
privet hedge. The “tennis and croquet lawns” I never 
id succeed in locating, for there was no level ground anywhere, 
nd the grass was getting on for knee-deep. However, there was 
charm about the place, despite a jungle of yews and laurels 
hat hedged the house completely on the eastern side, and a 
oping, rank meadow on to which the front door looked across 
narrow drive fenced by iron railings. On the north-west front 
ose a 30ft. hedge of every conceivable abomination in the way 
‘ brambles, thorns, hollies and hazels. Long years of mutual 
utagonism had made them scraggy, though thick enough—- 
,anks to the brambles that bound them together—to form so 
mplete a screen to a lake which lay bebind them that 
lanket weed at least 2ins. thick covered its surface because 
.o air penetrated the hedge. On the south of the house lay 
,other piece of water, smaller in size and of a rigid, rectangular 
iape, buried in yet another tangle of trees and ill grown shrubs. 
3ut through this I spied, to my amazement, the tops of two 
cucalyptus Globulus standing at least 50ft. to 60ft. up. They 
»pened my eyes to undreamt of possibilities in gardening and, I 
hink, were the things which first made me seriously consider 
naking my home here. 

In the autumn of 1913 I set to work on house and garden. 
in the latter it was cut, cut, cut all day long, without making 
any appreciable difference, it seemed. However, when I returned 
from Cairo in the May of 1914, there really was some sense of space 
about the place and I was able to work on the more absorbing 
aspect of garden making, beginning with the south side, 
where, helped by my good friend, Mr. Wallace of Colchester, 
I made a big flagged terrace leading to a small sunk garden 
paved with old red bricks from an unneeded wall in the back 
premises. In a corner of the sunk garden we struck a spring 
which we converted into an octagonal lily tank. To the west we 
had to make a lawn from the soil dug out of the sunk 
garden. Oh! that lawn! It remains my despair, for the 
ground is so dry and gravelly that the moment we cease to get 
heavy rain—and this is the dry belt-—we have brown patches of 
earth and fissures, but no grass. Our soil is chiefly sandy 
gravel, with yellow loam, and in the woodlands a wealth 
of peaty leaf-soil in which rhododendrons and _ azaleas 
thrive. Springs there seem to be all over the place, though 
the house stands on .the hardest, driest gravel bed I 
ever Saw. 

My friends the Eucalyptus Globulus, as though in gratitude 
for my clearance of the rubbish that was throttling them, 
proceeded in the summer of 1914 to flower and fruit, so that 
I secured several seedlings, some of which I lost through my own 
stupidity in not realising ‘that they will only transplant at a 
very early stage of their existence. However, two remain to this 
day and are growing into fine trees. The eucalyptus set me 
experimenting in all manner of plants, and having the good fortune 
to possess as a brother-in-law the late Mr. John Boscawen, then 
living in Cornwall, I begged everything I could get, and he was 
magnificently generous. From Tregye I brought back seedling 
Pinus insignis (now making good big trees along the drive), 
Gunnera manicata and G.scabra. The former, a small, single 
crown, planted in 1916 on the edge of the lake, now produces 
leaves measuring 7ft. 8in. in diameter. In the case of both 
Gunneras, we merely lay their fading leaves across the crowns, 
letting them remain till the young spring growths push their way 
through, when we give as much-manure as we can spare. Piptanthus; 
Clianthus pumila, which blossoms freely each year against a 
west wall; Calceolaria violacea, with its dainty little mauve 
speckled bells ; a lemon-scented verbena, which has now reached 
the first floor bedroom windows and is merely granted a handful] 
of ashes over its roots in the winter and a sev: re pruning back 
to the old wood each year, are all hardy, despite the 1916-17 
winter. Solanum jasminoides has raced Clematis montana and 
rubens for the roof of the house, and Ceanothus Veitchii, now 
well up to the second floor, has to be ruthlessly cut back 
every spring to keep it within due bounds. Lonicera Hilder- 
brandii is again among the rampant growers on the south wall, 
while L. Standishii and L. fragrantissima, further along, always 
provide great branches for winter decoration. Choisya ternata 
is almost too robust here; Salvia Grahamii and the tall pink 
greenhouse one, whose name I cannot remember, are perfectly 
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hardy in warm corners, and Benthamia 
fragifera has made a 4ft. 8in. bush with 
no protection beyond a selected spot. 
Among other tender plants, I have 
succeeded with the following on the 
rock garden: Convolvulus Cneorum, 
a fine thick bush now; C. mauretani- 
cus, which spreads its glorious blue 
mauve blossoms everywhere; Grevillea 
rosemarinifolia spreads itself happily ; 
Fuchsia procumbens, a tiny plant which 
few people seem to know, forms an 
attractive grounding; while in a warm 
corner F. Riccartonii has reached raft. 
in height. Veronicas of all kinds seed 
themselves in profusion, but my greatest 
pride is a bush, qft. roins. high and 
2oft. in diameter, of Eupatorium Wein- 
mannianum, which I stuck in as a 
cutting on a warm south-west bank 
above the water garden. Drimys 
aromatica and Eugenia myrtifolia are 
making good little bushes, and I have 
hopes that Zauschneria californica is 
going to prove hardy here. Correa 
cardinalis has not done much since it 
came from either Ludgvan Rectory or 
Tregye—I forget which—but a dwarf 
silver-leaved euonymous, from the former 
place, is a delightfully compact minia- 
ture shrub, of which I do not know 
the name and few people seem to 
recognise. 

Of the sloping grass field, ablaze 
with buttercups in 1913, where the care- 
taker’s geese found a plentiful living, 
there was made in June, rorq, the first 
attempt at a water garden. The sluice 
from the lake above it was so altered 
that the overflow, instead of wasting 
itself in a ditch, supplied several smaller 
ponds for coloured water lilies. On the 
pond edge facing north are a collection 
of hardy ferns, early flowering primulas— 
P. roseum and P. capitata—with drifts of 
white heather, a belt of Hydrangea 
paniculata which has been starving in 
a dry corner, and low-growing rhodo- 
dendrons. Against a big mass of dog- 
wood these should form a grand colour 
scheme, especially as a tree of golden- 
leafed maple rises above them. Irom 
this natural fall the ground itself 
rises sharply towards the house and, 
artificially, is in process of rising much 
higher. Behind it, to break the big space 
of grass that would still need scything, 1 
am planting groups of bush pear trees, 
which have been unsatisfactory crop- 
pers, though they blossom abundantly, 
and various other shrubs. A _ little 
island at the head of the water gar- 
den is carpeted with Erica carnea, E 
vagans, Irish heaths, etc., while E. medi- 
terranea and E. codonoides are rapidly 
growing into young trees. The lawn on 
the west of the house is the only piece of 
“kept grass ’’ I have allowed. Grass 
edges are reduced to a minimum, and 
beyond the lawn—or tennis court, which 
it will be some day—there are only 
the paths in the water garden, and one 
straight path leading, on a lower level 
from the lawn and_ between broad 
herbaceous borders, to the fields that 
give us a short cut to the station. I 
have tried, and am still trying, to 
reduce labour, and the reduction of 
mowing is, I think, the greatest economy 
of all. Mown grass is very stately, of 
course, the shadow effects delightful ; 
but I fear these are luxuries of a pre- 
war age, and flagged terraces, bricked 
gardens and thick planting are the 
only solution that I have been able 
to find. 

I have written these few rough 
notes in the hope that some of my 
fellow amateurs will take heart of grace 
and, like myself, commit the mad folly, 
as certain scandalised professionals con- 
sider it, of experimenting with tender 
plants. if they happen to live within 
reach of the sea which tempers the 
frosts to we who dwell on the rather 
despised East Coast. 
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